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THE THIRD WEEK 


HE Prime Minister was wise in wasting few words 
in the House of Commons on Wednesday on the 
speech Herr Hitler had delivered at Danzig the day 
before, for apart from abuse of Britain and a singularly 
crude attempt to divide the British and the French, the 
utterance contained nothing worth attention. Herr 
Hitler did indeed declare that he had no war-aims 
against Britain or France. That may be so, but he has 
deliberately and wantonly created a situation in which 
they are compelled to have war-aims against him, chief 
among them, as the Prime Minister rightly said, the 
restoration of Poland, the destruction of Hitlerism and 
the rebuilding of a stable international order for the 
prevention of war and the settlement of disputes by 
pacific means on a basis of justice. Nothing that has 
occurred in Poland or elsewhere can shake the resolve 
of the British and French nations to see that programme 
carried out. 

In a week that has seen such sombre developments 
as the Russian invasion of Poland and the sinking of 
the ‘Courageous’ the Prime Minister’s sober and 
objective review of the general situation is of peculiar 
value. We need to see the war steadily and see it whole. 
It is true that as a military factor Poland has been almost 
obliterated, in spite of the epic defence of Warsaw and 
the certainty that guerrilla warfare will for some time 
continue on a scale sufficient to detain considerable 
German forces in the country. The ultimate aims of 
Russia are undisclosed, and Mr. Chamberlain acted 
prudently in suspending judgement on the situation her 


invasion of Poland has created. Moscow remains 
inscrutable. The Soviet papers, alone among the Press 
of the world, made no reference whatsoever to Herr 
Hitler’s Danzig speech. What is clear is that sacro 
egoismo is as completely the controlling motive of 
Russian policy as it is of German, and that at an early 
date the two egoisms must inevitably clash. 

But the Allies cannot base their calculations on that. 
Poland may give the Germans more trouble yet. Czecho- 
Slovakia, from which news of violent and extensive anti- 
German action was received on Wednesday, will be a 
permanent source of weakness. Within the Reich itself 
division may increase; the elimination of Goebbels and 
the arrest of Streicher have some significance ; the dis- 
covery that many captured German prisoners had British 
leaflets in their pockets shows the value of the R.A.F. 
flights. But all this at the present stage is incidental to 
the main conflict. There may be new alignments of 
forces on the Baltic seaboard or in the Balkans. The 
ultimate decision of one or two neutrals is still in doubt. 
But it will be on the Western Front that the issue will 
be decided, and those who express impatience at the 
absence of early achievements there do well to remember 
that what Germany needs is a lightning victory, and what 
she cannot face, either in the field of morale or ot 
economics, is a war of attrition. If the Allied generals 
decide on the latter it is for the civilians to give them all 
support in their power by maintaining home defence, 
both active and passive, in the highest state of efficiency, 
even though the expected blows have not yet fallen. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT is expected to have delivered 

his message to Congress regarding the amendment of the 
Neutrality Act before these lines appear. The situation has 
been materially changed since he summoned Congress for 
special session by the new Russian aggression against Poland. 
The effect of that on the House and Senate is uncertain. The 
isolationists have at once made capital out of it, as another 
evidence that Europe is essentially a continent for America 
to keep clear of. And Senator Borah is certainly making an 
impression in some circles by his insistence that once 
America supports one party to the conflict with arms she 
will have to support it with men. For that reason the 
result of the discussions in Congress—and they will cer- 
tainly be prolonged, especially in the Senate—is not to be 
taken for granted. But amendment in the desired direction 
is probable. Public opinion in the United States grows more 
deeply convinced every day that only a world in which the 
democracies are victorious will be a world fit for Americans 
to live in, and it will be surprising if that conviction does 
not in the end determine the decision of Congress. The 
Conference of American Republics, which will be in pro- 
gress simultaneously at Panama, may have some influence 
one way or the other, too. 


The Position of Turkey 

All the pieces in the international chess-board have been 
thrown out of position by the action of Russia, and for 
Turkey it is particularly difficult to readjust them in the 
light of her commitments. She is committed to Great 
Britain and France to resist aggression in the Balkans and 
the Mediterranean ; she is committed to Ruman‘a, Greece 
and Yugoslavia by the Balkan Entente ; and au of these 
commitments were entered into on the supposition that they 
did not interfere with her friendly relations with Russia, her 
neighbour in the Black Sea. So far as the Balkans are con- 
cerned, the position was somewhat eased by the Soviet 
Government’s declaration that it would respect Rumanian 
integrity, though Hungary and Bulgaria are both danger- 
ously exposed to German intrigues. The attitude of Russia 
to Britain and France is still obscure. M. Sarajoglu, the 
Turkish Minister for Foreign Affairs, has accepted an invi- 
tation to visit Moscow to discuss the position. The subject 
of discussion is believed to be a pact of mutual assistance 
in the Black Sea and the Northern Balkans, and it is stated 
that Turkey would only accept this on the understanding 
that it did not conflict with her commitments to Britain and 
France. Turkey’s influence will undoubtedly be thrown on 
the side of the integrity of the Balkan States. Her desires 
are the same as ours. 


India’s Co-operation 

The degree of conviction and resolve with which a country 
of such potentialities as India throws itself into the Allied 
cause is a matter of the first importance in its bearing on 
the result of the war, the future of India itself and the future 
of the British Empire. The Princes have immediately, as 
in 1914, come forward with liberal offers of support. 
All British India, whatever degree of active participation it 
may or may not be prepared for, loathes everything Nazi 
Germany stands for, and realises that the hopes of India can 
only be fulfilled if Britain and France are victorious. Mr. 
Gandhi, with all his immense influence, has made his own 
views about that crystal-clear, and, as Lord Hailey recalled in 
a broadcast speech on Saturday, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
has painted a vivid picture of what India would be under 
Nazi rule. Nevertheless, the Indian National Congress has 
so far hesitated to commit the vast following for which it 
speaks, inviting the British Government to declare first its 
war-aims in regard to democracy and imperialism and say 
how effect would be given to them in India. So far as this 


represents an attempt to drive a political bargain under stress 
of crisis it is unfortunate. India is well on the way to 
Dominion status, and the delay in bringing federation into 
force is not the fault of the British Government. The fruit 
of the last war for India was the great constitutional advance 
marked by the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms. Like co- 
operation in the present conflict must inevitably have like 
results. Congress, it may be hoped, will recogmise that, and 
not feel it necessary to stop and drive a bargain now. 


Japan and Russia 


The announcement of the conclusion of an armistice 
between the puppet States of Mongolia and Manchukuo, in 
other words between Soviet Russia and Japan, on September 
16th, coincided with the announcement of the Russian in- 
vasion of Poland. It is hard to think the two events are 
unconnected, though it would be premature to assume that 
Russia had reversed her usual policy and was turning for 
expansion towards Europe rather than Asia. Rumours that 
the armistice is to be followed by the conclusion of a non- 
aggression pact are denied in both Tokyo and Moscow. 
Certain results of the agreement are clear. The chief of 
them is that Japan will be free to devote more of her atten- 
tion to General Chiang Kai-shek, though it does not follow 
that Russia, which is capable of pursuing two or three 
apparently contradictory policies at once, will withdraw all 
support from the Chinese Government. Japan herself is 
maintaining an extremely vigilant neutrality. Germany is 
working hard to destroy the harm done by the Russo-German 
Pact, but the partnership in brigandage in Poland is hardly 
likely to help her. The report that the German liner 
‘Scharnhorst, which took refuge at Kobe, is being 
fitted out as a raider is denied. Such action would, of 
course, be a flagrant breach of international law by Japan, 
which seems on the whole to be too conscious of the 
watchful eye of the United States to want to embroil herself 
in the European conflict. 


Bewilderment in Spain 


It was not to be expected that Spain would look on with 
indiflerence when Germany, who intervened in Spain with 
the avowed object of combating Communism, made her deal 
with the Soviet Republic and joined hands with her in the 
plunder of Poland. At the outset of the war General Franco 
declared his strict neutrality and expressed the hope that the 
conflict would be circumscribed. There is now no party 
in Spain, among the victors or the defeated, which can con- 
sider with equanimity the acts of its former supporters—the 
Germans in the one case, the Russians in the other. What 
now has happened to the “ideology” which caused the 
cruel prolongation of the civil war? The Stalin who sent 
help to Republican Spain, and had Bolshevist leaders con- 
demned and executed because of their alleged relations with 
Germany, is now the friend of Hitler. The Hitler who 
helped Franco ostensibly against the Communists is now 
the Communists’ friend. All this, baffling enough to us, has 
for the Spaniards a peculiarly bitter irony, when they see 
with what cynical indifference to the cause the Germans 
exploited and aggravated their domestic struggle. France 
need now feel little anxiety about her Spanish frontier. 


The Northern Neutrals 


The four northern neutral States have denied individually 
and categorically the German allegation that Great Britain 
had been bringing pressure to bear on them to trade with 
her to the exclusion of Germany. The truth is, as a British 
official statement makes clear, that Britain has promised 
to do its utmost to facilitate bona fide neutral trade, and 
though any war involving a blockade must mean some inter- 
ference, which may often be vexatious, with neutral ships 
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in the course of the search for contraband, it is even more to 
our interest than the neutrals, to reduce such operations 
to a minimum. The meeting between the Prime and 
Foreign Ministers of the four States (Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark and Finland) at Copenhagen on September 18th 
and 19th was of interest for the extent of the collaboration 
arranged for under war-pressure. This will be less military 
than economic, and it may go very far. The prospects for 
anything like federation in Europe are the reverse of bright, 
but if the Scandinavian States and Finland could move 
visibly in that direction the outlook might be altered. 


The Destruction of ‘Courageous ’ 


It would be idle to deny that the sinking of the aircraft- 
carrier ‘ Courageous,’ with the loss of about 500 men out 
of a crew of 1,200, is a blow to the British Navy and a 
signal achievement for the submarine which torpedoed her. 
Though no vessel, however attended, can be absolutely safe- 
guarded against such attacks, and aircraft-carriers, from the 
nature of their work, are likely to run greater risks than 
other capital ships, it will be a relief to have authoritative 
assurance that the seas are soon likely to be safer against 
attacks of this kind. It will be recalled that early in the 
last war, on September 22nd, 1914, three armoured cruisers, 
* Hogue,’ ‘ Cressy ’ and ‘ Aboukir,’ were destroyed by enemy 
submarines off the Dutch coast. The public have been 
moved by the record of the coolness of officers and men in 
the presence of disaster and of the efforts which succeeded 
in rescuing close on 700 of them. The loss of the trained 
men is first in our thoughts, and reasonably so, for our 
superiority over Germany in naval vessels is overwhelming. 
In the last war Germany hoped that she might succeed in 
gradually wearing down Britain’s supremacy in capital ships. 
In the present war she has no such hope. 


A Reckless Insurance Scheme 


No worse method could have been adopted than that 
of the War Risks Insurance Act for insuring commercial 
stocks against war damage. The Act imposes a flat rate of 
30s. per cent. for three months, or 6 per cent. per annum, 
on all stocks irrespective of their character and liability to 
damage, without regard to the frequency of turnover, on 
the assumption, wildly hypothetical, that one hundredth of 
the commercial stocks in the country will be destroyed by 
enemy action in twelve months. The insurance premium 
is in fact a tax falling with varying degrees of hardship 
on different commodities. The tax is passed on to the 
retailer, and by the retailer to the public; and since the 
manufacturer does not know what his turnover will be 
under war conditions, he is already in many cases playing 

‘for safety by assuming a year’s turnover instead of three 
months—that is to say, the tax is handed on quadrupled. 
Since it is the whole community which bears the consequent 
rise in prices, why should not the community pay for an 
insurance by the Government out of the national purse? 


The Ministry of Suppression 

That heavily-weighted institution which has recently be- 
come familiarly known as the Ministry for the Suppression 
of News has been the subject of complaints not only here, 
but in every country in the world interested in news of the 
war. In New York particularly pointed criticism has been 
directed at it, and equally in South Africa, in Holland, and 
in many of the neutral countries whose good opinion it is so 
important to preserve. It is imperative that all this be 
changed. Till it is foreign papers will be printing more 
German news than British. Happily the step most needed 
has at last been taken. Lord Camrose is the most success- 
ful newspaper organiser of our time. He has consented to 
become chief assistant to Lord Macmillan. It is to be hoped 
he will be able to end the Ministry of Information’s ban 
on information. 
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The Week in Parliament 


Our Parliamentary correspondent writes: The House 
has got into the habit of meeting expectantly every 
week to hear the Prime Minister’s report on the progress 
of the war. Herr Hitler’s speech at Danzig on Tuesday 
heightened the interest in Mr. Chamberlain’s statement 
last Wednesday. No one seems quite determined in 
his mind as to the ideal form which these statements 
should take. They add nothing new to what has already 
been heard over the wireless or read in the newspapers, and 
although, as in Wednesday’s case, opportunity is taken to 
add a few lines on the nature of Government policy they 
are quite obviously not intended as declarations of major 
importance. Mr. Chamberlain’s manner is vigorous, and the 
language employed, in some respects, falls short of it. But 
temporarily, these weekly progress reports satisfy the House, 
though already requests are being made for debates when 
all the chief Government Departments may be surveyed in 
turn. There are some who feel that the time has already 
arrived for a secret session. Comment on the War Office 
is far-reaching, though everyone recognises that much of 
it can never be voiced in open debate. Mr. Chamberlain 
answered Herr Hitler by saying, in so many words, “ We 
know what is coming to you, and when.” His remark that 
Britain was not to be put off her pre-arranged plan did not, 
however, wholly re-assure those who feel that the prosecution 
of the war has been unnecessarily delayed. 

* * * * 

The Government benches emptied when Mr. Chamberlain 
had finished, and many Government supporters, therefore, 
missed hearing a powerful speech by Mr. Greenwood. His 
plea for a thorough re-examination of the position of the 
Home Front received support from all quarters. His 
suggestion, however, that we should have kelped Poland 
more than we have drew shouts of protest from the Tories, 
many of whom still seem reluctant to acknowledge the 
co-operation of the Opposition. Mr. Greenwood said that, 
in the future at least, we should give to our friends quick, 
certain and generous help. Many Members are considerably 
alarmed «as to our relations with Turkey, and, while the best 
interpretation is being put optimistically upon Russia’s 
proximity to Rumania on the Polish Frontier, there is an 
unpleasant feeling that the Balkans have already passed 
beyond our sphere of influence. Neither Mr. Chamberlain 
nor Mr. Greenwood made any pretence as to the Polish 
disasters; indeed, at times, their speeches were almost funeral 
orations. It seemed unfortunate that their comments on 
Russia’s intervention should have been so enthusiastically 
greeted, and have drawn from the Tories and, in particular, 
from Captain Margesson on the Front Bench such delighted 
cheers. Sir Archibald Sinclair was wiser in not castigating 
those whose neutrality at least we shall be thankful for in 
the days ahead. 

* * * * 

The House seems strangely eflervescent and Question 
Hour revealed how the war has shortened Members’ 
tempers, while increasing their curiosity. Some of the 
Questions were incredibly remote from war-time. Members 
became irritated at the desire of one or two to prolong 
Questions on the fish scheme, and yet the general atmosphere 
of the House must have struck any stranger in the Gallery 
as almost Gilbertian for the Parliament of a nation at war. 
Only Mr. Churchill’s presence on the Front Bench and his 
sombre account of the ‘ Courageous’ disaster were evidence 
that we were not back in the palmy days when the only 
fight worth winning was the next General Election. It 
struck at least one observer that bombs will have to fall 
before the House appreciates the vast changes which itself 
and the nation will have to undergo if we are to carry this 
struggle through to the desired conclusion. The absence 
of raids on London, and of any striking or spectacular move 
on the Western Front, has created a strangely unreal 
atmosphere. 
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THE UNHOLY ALLIANCE 


NUMBER of people have hastened to explain 

rather unconvincingly after the event that they had 
always expected that Russia would take some such action 
as she took in Poland on Sunday. If the expectation 
was in fact entertained it was well concealed. The 
Russo-German Pact and its implications of course pro- 
voked speculation. The partitioning of Poland between 
the Nazi and the Communist States was always a possi- 
bility. But the treacherous and cynical attack, heralded 
by the contemptible and threadbare pretence, invoked 
with sickening monotony by the Nazis in like condi- 
tions that an oppressed minority demanded succour, 
occasioned generally as much surprise as it did anger 
and disgust. There may be an explanation of the course 
Stalin has taken; there is and can be no shadow of 
excuse. One single explanation there certainly is. A 
brigand from the east has struck a bargain with a brigand 
from the west for the division of the spoil, and the 
first has laid hasty hands on the portion marked out for 
him lest he should find it already in possession of the 
second. So the redemptive work is accomplished. 
What the British Communist daily is pleased to call 
“the heroic liberator * has conferred on perhaps a third 
of the Polish people the blessings of that unchequered 
freedom under which every Soviet subject pursues his 
individual bent at will, and displaces hammer and sickle 
for the Polish eagle. 

So the fourth partition of Poland has been effected. 
Thus does Herr Hitler honour the thirteenth of those 
Fourteen Points of President Wilson’s whose non- 
observance is the subject of his bitterest reproaches 
against France and Britain. So swift and comprehensive 
is the revision of the Treaty of Versailles. Where 
the dominant motive on the part of each of the leaders 
engaged in dismembering Poland’s bleeding corpse is 
so unmistakable it may seem superfluous to look for any 
other. Yet the cases of Hitler and Stalin are not 
identical. Hitler has been marking down victim after 
victim for destruction in methodical order. His pro- 
gramme has been punctually carried out. The Pact with 
Poland, with every undertaking it embodied or implied, 
was duly denounced, lying excuses for intervention were 
broadcast to the world, and intervention took the form 
of mass-invasion, accompanied by what President 
Roosevelt in language of studied moderation calls the 
“inhuman barbarism” of the bombardment of open 
towns unassociated with any military objective. Nothing 
here surprises. It is the Hitler method. But that Stalin 
would prove so apt a disciple—though the Russians are 
not charged with bombing open towns—was not fore- 
The Soviet Union has not so far shown itself 
acquisitive of territory. ‘There is no ground for think- 
ing it would have initiated an attack on Poland. And it 
is reasonable to suppose that the main purpose of the 
felon-stroke of Sunday was to prevent territories which 
Hitler in Mei Kampf had declared his intention 
te acquire from falling into Hitler’s hands. 


seen. 


To that extent Stalin’s crime is a few shades less black 
than Hitler’s. But to employ such language means 
postulating the existence of certain moral standards 
which for Berlin and Moscow are no more than subjects 
of derision. ‘That is the essential fact to be borne in 
mind by any who are disposed to ascribe the events of 
the past week in part to the failure of British diplomacy. 


Our diplomatists are not equipped, and never can be, 
to deal with such situations. Unless they can assume that 
agreements they conclude will be duly honoured nothing 
is left them but to threaten or cajole. Hitler and Stalin 
have made peaceful international intercourse impossible, 
for it cannot exist if pledged words are meaningless. 
Germany, which had a treaty of non-aggression with 
Poland, summarily denounced it. Russia, which had a 
similar treaty, merely ignored it. We are driven inexor- 
ably back to the primitive expedient of force, for it is 
clear that nothing will lead either Hitler or Stalin to 
abide by an undertaking except fear of the consequences 
of breaking it. Both of them may live to recognise that 
honesty would have been a safer policy for themselves. 
But at present they are left to the enjoyment of their 
spoils, and it would be folly to underrate the gravity of 
the situation their criminality has created. The Polish 
campaign is over. However long Warsaw or some hard- 
pressed but heroic section of an army may hold out, there 
could be no withstanding a double attack in front and 
rear. A truncated Polish State may or may not remain; 
if it does it will be only because neither conqueror de- 
sires contiguity with the other, and both consequently 
see good reason for the survival of a buffer State; in 
tutelage to Moscow or Berlin. No one can prevent that 
for the moment. By the first article of the Anglo-Polish 
agreement of August 25th; which enacts that if one of 
the Contracting Parties becomes engaged with a Euro- 
pean Power in consequence of the aggression by the latter 
against that Contracting Party, the other will at once give 
all the support and assistance in its power, we are as 
much bound to help Poland against Russia as against 
Germany; but it would be physically and geographically 
impossible, and the Polish Government has not expected 
it. Today Poland must accept whatever lot her con- 
querors mete out to her. Her permanent state will be 
settled at the peace conference that ends the war. But 
the fact must be faced that though the defeat of Germany 
might and would result in the restoration of freedom to 
whatever Polish territory Germany holds, the problem of 
forcing Russia to release her prey would still remain. 
Meanwhile the effect of the rape of Poland on the 
general military situation has still to be revealed. 
Opposite views have been expressed on that. 
the natural assumption that large German forces will be 
released for service in the west, there are those who hold 
that suspicion of Russia will necessitate the retention of 
a considerable German army in Poland. That depends, 
no doubt, on whether other secret compacts exist, affect- 
ing the future, for example, of Rumania or other Balkan 
States. The whole of eastern Europe, from Helsinki to 
Athens, is profoundly alarmed, for the very existence of 
every State is menaced by aggressive dictatorships to 
which moral standards mean nothing, and formal pledges 
less ; and though the smaller States might in combination 
be capable of resistance, they unfortunately seem in- 
capable of combining. German and Russian co-operation 
may be short-lived. Neither Hitler nor Stalin can have 
a shred of confidence in the other. Such evidence as 
“there is suggests that, so far from there being agreement 
between Berlin and Moscow regarding the moment and 
method of Russian intervention in Poland, Stalin moved 
when, and because, he thought the Germans were getting 
too far east. It is of some significance, moreover, that the 
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Russian troops have covered the whole length of the* 
Polish-Rumanian frontier, thus cutting off all contact 
between Rumania and Germany. The question ofe 
whether there is to be effective pressure on Bucharest 
by Berlin will be decided at Moscow. The value of 
Russia’s help to Germany can easily be exaggerated. Her 
army is unlikely to fight outside the territories it at 
present occupies, and economically Russia has no great 
surplus over her own needs ; even if she had she would 
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find difficulty in moving it over her inefficient railroads. 
Germany may get wheat from Russia if she can pay for 
it ; and petrol in limited amounts. But she is hardly 
likely to get them on credit in the middle of a war. And 
her capacity to pay in goods—in the middle of a war— 
is extremely restricted. It is a long way from Berlin to 
the Siegfried Line. It is a long way, too, from the 
Siegfried Line to Poland, but it is there that the ulti- 
mate fate of Poland will be decided. 


AIR-WAR AND THE CITIES 


: present complete immunity of London and other 
British cities from aerial attack, and the similar 
immunity of French towns far behind the lines, may 
merely be due to the fact that the Germans have not yet 
got into their stride on the Western front. La guerre 
totale has been waged in Poland, but not yet against 
Britain and France. How long will this last? There is 
no need to assume that the enemy will be capable of 
doing such damage to our towns as they have done to 
Polish. Our defences are powerful, and our Air Force 
can give blows as hard as it receives, and is actually 
better situated for attack than are the Germans. But 
their command may think it worth while to try. 
We know much, but not all, about the invasion of 
Poland. There has not yet been opportunity for close 
inquiry on the spot or for the sifting of evidence. We 
know that very early in the proceedings the German Air 
Force, in vastly superior strength, was able to attack the 
Polish air-bases with deadly effect ; that road-junctions, 
depéts and other military objectives were successfully 
bombed ; and that open towns and even villages of no 
military importance were subjected to repeated ruthless 
bombardment. What we should like to know for certain 
is what part this bombing of civilians played in the 
collapse of Poland, and how far it was deliberate policy. 

Here, as it happens, we have evidence which has 
already been abundantly sifted from German air activity 
in the Spanish War, and in particular against the 
Basques. In Spain German air strategy differed from 
that of the Spaniards and the Italians. In the cases of 
the latter, their bombardments, disastrous as they were 
in killing civilians, usually admit of explanation on the 
ground that the civilians were near “ military objec- 
tives.” That is not so in an essential part of the policy 
of bombardment adopted by the predominantly German 
force that operated against the Basques in 1937. Mr. 
George L. Steer, in The Tree of Gernika, writien after 
prolonged inquiries on the spot, at the time and after- 
wards, explains exactly what happened at Durango, at 
Gernika, and in Bilbao itself. Besides aerial attacks 
on the front line, on road traffic, and baseline villages— 
which are true “ military objectives °—the Germans 
adopted “a new method of war, more terrible than any 
practised at Madrid” in bombing the purely civilian 
populations of Durango and Gernika: — 

The object of this bombardment, part No. 4 of the German 
plan, was to terrify civilians, and to knock so many houses across 
the roads that they would be impassab'e to motor-transport 
Civilian morale is an extremely important element of war in any 
voluntary ¢. militia svstem; where the conduct of war depends 
not so much on direction from above but on willingness to fight 


for an ideal, an army and the civilian population which it protects 
are so tightly linked that changes in their feeling, either towards 


fear or enthusiasm, become common property at once ‘The 
Germans wanted to strike terror into everyone who lived in 
Durango, everyone who passed through it, and evervone who heard 


of it. 


And again: “ Gernika, like Durango, was bombed in 
order to terrify the civil population, and through them 
the militia.” The morale of the civilians cracked before 
that of the army in the field. The latter was attacked 
from behind. The “ mystique of the air” drugged the 
rearguard ; and “the rearguard re-injected the troops 
with the opium in double portion.” 

Now, for Basques it is easy to substitute Poles. Against 
the latter, similarly situated, the same long-thought-out, 
deliberate policy was pursued with unrelenting frightful- 
ness. Military objectives were hit hard, but to under- 
mine the fighting morale of the troops at the front the 
morale of the civilian population in the rear was sub- 
jected to the ordeal of zepeated terrific bombardments. 
That, there can be little doubt, was an important 
element in German military policy against Poland, and 
helps to explain the rapid crumpling up of armies whose 
troops in the field displayed exemplary courage. The 
question arises, will the Germans attempt to apply such 
methods in the West? 

That they would do so if they could and if they dared 
cannot be doubted. To strike at the civilian morale 
when it is vulnerable is part of the now established Nazi 
plan of campaign. But is it vulnerable in the West? 
German planes will be met on equal terms by Allied 
planes, and those which get past them have still to reckon 
with strong anti-aircraft defences. There is, moreover, 
a deterrent factor in the knowledge that whatever one 
side can do the other can do also. In responding to 
President Roosevelt's appeal to refrain from aerial bom- 
bardment of civilians, the Allies have given their under- 
taking, so long as their opponents keep the word they 
also have given. In view of the ease with which Hitler 
breaks his word sanctions seem more likely to weigh with 
him than solemn promises. The Knowledge that our 
bombers are perhaps the best in the world, and that we 
have the power to retaliate may lead Hitler to conclude 
that honesty in this category is the best policy—that 
Germany will not be safe if London and Paris are 
bombed. Berlin itself, the city which Hitler has taken 
pride in rebuilding, is by no means out of range. But 
it is not, as we understand the term, a “ military objec- 
tive.” Nor is London, or Paris, or Lyons, or Man- 
chester or Leeds. 

What, then, are the military objectives which we 
regard as legitimate objects of attack? The code drafted 
by the Commission of Jurists at The Hague in 1923 has 
not been embodied in an international convention, but 
it has been accepted in most countries, in theory at least, 
as an adequate statement of accepted right—even, we 
are told, by the Navy Department in Japan. Under this 
code it is lawful to bombard military forces, military 
works, establishments or depdéts, factories constituting 
important and well-known centres engaged in the manu- 
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facture of armaments, munitions or distinctively military 
supplies, lines of communication or transport used for 
military purposes. But the rules explicitly forbid the 
bombardment of military establishments or depots, or 
factories constituting important and well-known centres 
engaged in the manufacture of arms, where such locali- 
ties cannot be attacked “without the indiscriminate bom- 
bardment of the civil population.” 

That last rule is important. It was violated by Ger- 
man aeroplanes in Spain. It has been violated in Poland. 
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If the rule is respected by Germans in England it would 
mean that London is immune, and that the existence of 
the arsenal at Woolwich is no legitimate pretext for 
bombarding its East End. If London and Paris are not 
immune, how can Hitler expect that Berlin, or Cologne 
or Munich should be immune? It is not the British 
intention to attack such towns. Is Hitler willing, from 
self-interest, to put aside the considered policy he has 
adopted in Poland, and fight according to rule, as we are 
prepared to do, and in accordance with his own promise? 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HEN the news of the Russian invasion of Poland came 

one of my first thoughts was to ascertain what interpre- 
tation the accredited mouthpiece of Communism in this 
country, the Daily Worker, put on it. The result was illumi- 
nating, and, if you like to take it so, distinctly cheering. 
“SOVIET COUNTER-BLOW AGAINST NAZIS” 
the heading ran in heavy capitals across the page, 
while the leading article explained, with a  confi- 
dence which contemns all doubt, that the peoples 
of “the Western Ukraine and Western Byelo-Russia,” 
faced with the choice between Nazi tyranny and 
“freedom with the majority of their kith and kin in the 
Soviet Union,” have been enabled, thanks to the Red Army, 
to choose the latter. By Tuesday the Daily Worker’s tone 
was a little piano, but the Soviet Republic was still por- 
trayed as “ an heroic liberator ’—the ground for the employ- 
ment of that particular adjective being left to the 
imagination. I see that Trotsky, in a very interesting article 
which the Daily Express published on Monday, ascribes 
Russia’s action to the fact that “ Stalin fears Hitler,’ and 
therefore thinks it politic to join him in brigandage. 
“ General Krivitsky,” whose articles in the Saturday Evening 
Post caused a considerable stir in America and this country, 
put it a little differently. According to him, Stalin admired 
Hitler as a man who got things Cone—bloodlessly—and 
was always hankering to emulate him. 

* * * * 

Evacuation stories multiply, though the publicity given 
to them does not justify the inference that the scheme as a 
whole is working badly. But cases like this show some of its 
weak points. A child billeted within reach of London is 
being kept—at a loss—for 8s. 6d., which the taxpayers, not 
his parents, pay. The said parents have just paid him a 
visit. They arrived in a commodious motor-car, drove him 
off to the nearest town, bought him two suits and a couple 
of pairs of boots, brought him back, took him to lunch at 
the local hotel and, departing, sent him back with a tip of 
1s. less than the cost of his week’s keep, to make caustic 
comments on the victuals set before him. No doubt not 
many people in this position send their children to 
elementary schools ; if they did the case for a means test 
for evacuees would be rather strong. I ought to mention, 
as some set-off to this, a letter I have seen from a South 
Coast hostess expressing the warmest appreciation of the 
Thames-side mother and child she is taking in. There are 
many such, 

* * * * 

So far as evacuated children are concerned the success of 
the scheme must depend to a large extent on the teachers. 
Their help in the matter of discipline is obviously needed on 
occasion out of school hours as well as in, and if they should 
show signs of discontent with their new conditions the 
children can hardly be expected to settle in a; they should. 
It would not be fair to generalise from isolated instances. I 
can only say that such information as happens to have come 
my way suggests that the women teachers are playing their 
part in that respect better than the men. There is all the 
difference between making the best and the worst of a situa- 


tion which nobody likes. When teachers complain of their 
billets and the school accommodation available, talk of try- 
ing to get back to London (like the evacuated mothers), and 
openly advise their pupils to do the same, it seems pertinent 
to recall the existence of a Conscription Act. The condition 
of exemption is the performance of work of national import- 
ance in a proper spirit. 


* * * * 


Speculation has naturally fastened on the passage in Herr 
Hitler’s speech at Danzig in which he spoke, or is repre- 
sented as having spoken, of “a weapon which is not yet 
known and with which we could not ourselves be attacked.” 
I say “or is represented as having spoken,” because an 
ex-German friend of mine who listened to the speech as it 
was broadcast had the impression that Hitler was simply 
referring to some new use of an existing weapon, probably 
the submarine, and was surprised to see in the English ver- 
sion references to a new weapon ; as to that, we must wait 
till Germar papers, with the speech in the original, get 
through. It is possible, of course, that Hitler may have had 
in mind air-attacks on merchant-shipping, or mass attacks 
on ports, such as Goering threatened in his speech last 
week. The remark that the weapon, or method, could not 
be used against Germany seems to indicate something 
which affects sea-transport. Obviously, of course, the threat 
may be mere bluff, but that particular kind of bluff is not 
quite in Hitler’s manner. The Daily Mail, by the way, 
accepts the existence of a secret weapon, saying that Herr 
von Ribbentrop and other Germans have talked freely about 
it, and that it may be assumed that the British Government 
knows enough of the potentialities of the weapon to be able 
to counteract it. 

* * * * 

The appointment of a new Canadian Minister at Wash- 
ington is only less important in present circumstances than 
the appointment of a new British Ambassador. It is hard 
to see how Mr. Mackenzie King could have found anyone 
better qualified than Mr. Loring Christie, who, as was 
announced on Monday, is to succeed Sir Herbert Marler. 
Mr. Christie, who is a King’s Counsel, has had considerable 
international experience, at the Peace Conference and at 
Geneva. In the later phase of the Washington Naval Confer- 
ence in 1921-22 he was secretary of the whole British Empire 
Delegation after Sir Maurice Hankey’s return to England. 
He knows Great Britain well and the United States well, 
and, what will be particularly valuable, he knows Lord 
Lothian well. The British Ambassador and the Canadian 
Minister should make a singularly strong and harmonious 
combination. 

* * * * 

I hear it suggested that the halfpenny postcard should be 
restored. With the present dispersal of the population 
and break-up of families, much more communication by post 
will be needed. But the evacuees are in the main not letter- 
writers. A dozen lines on a postcard will usually meet their 
need. And it makes a difference to them whether a dozen 
cards cost 6d. or Is. JANUS. 
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THE WAR SURVEYED—POLAND’S ECLIPSE 


By STRATEGICUS 


HE military campaign in Poland is over, and, in effect, 

Russia gave it the coup de grdce. Even on Monday a 
considerable force lay about the confluence of the Bzura 
and the Vistula, north-west of Warsaw; but disintegra- 
tion was already setting in and, despite the gallant defiance 
of the Warsaw garrison, what remains is only “ clearing 
up.” Field Marshal Goering estimated fourteen days for 
the achievement of the “chief things.” But on Saturday 
the remains of two great armies, the Pomorze and the 
Poznanian, were still engaged in the quadrilateral Kutno- 
Lodz-Skierniewice-Lowicz, about the two railway lines 
which supply Warsaw from the south-west. For several 
days they had been desperately struggling there, attempting 
to break out and rejoin the main Polish force. There was 
strong resistance east and north of the Vistula at many 
points. Brest Litovsk was still in Polish hands in the morn- 
ing. Lwow still held out. But early on Sunday morning 
Russian troops crossed the eastern frontier of Poland and 
the military position, which had degenerated from dark to 
desperate, was then beyond hope. Whatever resistance a 
fantastically brave people can make after this cannot have 
the nature of military operations. Her armies and her 
towns will be compelled to surrender and, as a nation, 
Poland will temporarily disappear. 


On Saturday week Field Marshal Goering was publicly 
gloating over the annihilation of Poland’s “three great 
armies.” But not until the following Thursday was it 
clear that the army south of Radom had been put out of 
action. The Germans claimed to have taken 60,000 
prisoners, including several Generals, 143 gums and 38 
tanks. This army lay in the south-west of Poland, defend- 
ing the province of Silesia. It was attacked heavily in 
front and in the rear, and seems early to have lost 
cohesion. As it gave way the German column operating 
on its northern flank turned north-east and threatened the 
left wing of the army of Poznania which was concentrated 
in Poznan (Posen). This appears to have been the strongest 
of the Polish armies and it was on this rock that Goering’s 
dreams foundered. The line it had to defend flung a loop 
to the west, making a salient towards Frankfurt. It had 
to bear a heavy onslaught directed astride the Berlin- 
Frankfurt railway, and it suffered in the fate of its 
neighbours. 


On the second day of the war a column moving across 
the west frontier of Pomorze was almost able to join hands 
with the columns which had struck south and south-west 
from East Prussia. The army of Pomorze was almost cut 
off, and the right wing of the army of Poznania was 
threatened. Quite early, then, this army had to withdraw 
both flanks, and Foch on one occasion in the last war 
warned (unnecessarily, as it happened) the British com- 
mander about the terrible momentum of a retreat. All 
through last week, that is to say a week after Goering 
had celebrated their obsequies, these two armies held the 
centre of the stage. The southern army had gone to 
disaster ; but these two became almost a legend. Small 
detachments effected a junction with the main Polish force 
only to be cut off again by German reinforcements. The 
army of Poznania with a heavy reaction flung the Germans 
out of Lodz where two days before the German commander 
had been complacently reviewing the troops which had 
taken it. 


The two armies continued to struggle in the net which 
the Germans had flung about them. On Friday, part of 
the army of Pomorze actually broke through to Warsaw 
bringing with it 1,000 prisoners; and the capital went 
wild with joy. A day or two before, the German com- 


muniqués had begun to speak of a concentric attack ; but it 
is difficult to think this was anything more than giving an 
impressive name to the developments on the flanks. If 
there had not been this dispersion it seems doubtful if the 
two Polish armies west of Warsaw would not have been 
destroyed. But on Thursday the Germans were in the out- 
skirts of Bialyssok, over 100 miles north-east of Warsaw. 
They were attacking Lwow and Rawa Ruska, far away to 
the south-east. They were across the middle Vistula. 
Clearly these movements, which threatened the rear of the 
main defensive line and which ultimately encircled the whole 
Polish field force, promised a great victory. But, as we have 
seen, the two armies west of the Vistula were still fighting 
desperately on Saturday, and the development of the greater 
manoeuvre was not left to be tried out. When the Russian 
armies crossed the frontier it was obvious that all was over. 
There is no more to be said than that. 

It is of more interest and importance now to attempt an 
analysis of the causes of the Polish disaster. It will be said 
that the Germans won because of their superior staff work ; 
and, of course, it is true that in the first critical stage of the 
campaign a great army was flung against a collection of great 
fighters. Later on the German motorised columns operated 
with too little control, and the main end of the campaign was 
accordingly not advantaged. One column on Saturday was 
little more than 50 miles from the Russian frontier ; and 
this dispersion of force while the bulk of the Polish field 
armies were enveloped but not destroyed argues either a 
critical error of judgement or a lack of central control. The 
latter seems the more probable; but, even granting the 
immense superiority of the German staff work, we are not 
at the end of our analysis. This was an effect rather than a 
cause. 

The Poles were beaten by the aeroplane and the motor- 
car. Courage is no match for the internal combustion 
engine. When the opposing armies joined battle the 
Germans struck at once at all the main air bases, at all the 
main headquarters, and at all communications. They even 
bombed general headquarters at Brest Litovsk. The first 
result was to blind the Polish army, who were unable to 
observe the German positions, although the enemy observed 
theirs. But, worse still, the means of communication 
between unit and unit became weakened ; and, with the lack 
of central direction, an incipient disorganisation set in. It 
can now be realised that, though malice and revenge may 
suggest the use of aeroplanes against civilians, their proper 
and most economical use is against the enemy’s army and 
its organisation. By striking against civilians one may cause 
suffering ; but a blow against the army may produce sub- 
mission, when the civilian will be left at one’s mercy. The 
military use of the aeroplane on the Polish front is a portent. 
If the war is not won by the aeroplane, it will certainly not 
be won without it. 

Thus, blinded while constantly under the eye of the 
enemy, the Polish army could have delivered no effective 
counter-attack, even if the direction and control had been 
available to launch it. And the army was attacked by 
motorised columns like a swarm of hornets. The Poles had 
evolved no adequate reply to these tactics. The motorised 
columns took no prisoners, but merely left in their wake a 
wide stream of dead and wounded. With mad gallantry the 
cavalry attacked them on several occasions ; but to no pur- 
pose except to create another shambles. In effect it was 
the clash of two centuries, and the eighteenth cannot meet 
the twentieth on the battlefield. The Polish armies were 
foredoomed by almost every circumstance—the indefen- 
sible frontiers, the surprise attack, the overwhelming pre- 
ponderance of aeroplanes, the numerous motorised columns, 
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the very weather. They stood alone beyond our power to 
help and their prolonged resistance in face of such odds is 
the one imperishable memory of the campaign. 

The Polish defeat, therefore, gives us no clue to the 
possible value of the German army, even in open warfare, 
in the west. It certainly took appalling risks, and the French 
army is thought by detached observers to be the equal if 
not the superior of any army in the world. It would be 
valuable to know how many of the German divisions at 
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present in Poland and how many aeroplanes will be trans- 
ferred to the west, and when. We must reckon on the bulk 
of both appearing against the allies within a short time. 
Whether they will be flung against the Maginot line or 
used in one of those adventures about which gossip 
is revolving at present it is unprofitable to speculate. 
Whenever and wherever they appear, the allies will 
attack them the more obstinately because of the rape 
of Poland. 


NATION 


By HONOR CROOME 


HE economic regimentation of Great Britain has reached 
a point, after only two weeks of war, which it took two 
years to reach from August, 1914. The Government has 
taken power to regulate the transfer of labour, and the Trade 
Unions have raised no fundamental objection. It has taken 
control, more or less directly, of public transport and power 
of all kinds, and the private interests concerned have 
acquiesced. It has entered the world’s commodity markets, 
working, it is true, through the existing trade organisations, 
but reducing them virtually to the status of agents. Directly 
or indirectly it is the chief buyer, seller, employer and 
investor. What does this signify, economically speaking, now 
and for the future? Have we turned Socialist or Fascist 
overnight? 

Of course we have not, though there are superficial 
resemblances to both régimes. The maintenance of the 
principle of private profit, the waiving of Trade Union 
authority, have nothing in common with Socialism ; and one 
only has to consider the extent to which the modification of 
our economic life remains voluntary, the freedom of debate 
in Parliament and of comment in the Press, to see that we 
have not yet, at all events, sacrificed all the freedom we fight 
for by the very act of fighting for it. But quite apart from 
military contingencies the problems of a war economy have 
hardly begun to grow acute. There have been minor 
miseries over meat or fish here, sugar there—considerably 
more exasperating to retailers than to the general public. 
There have been some sectional price-rises where the 
meaner sort of tradesman has seized the golden opportunity 
to drive Jacob’s bargain, and others more or less justified by 
new A.R.P. or insurance costs. The discomforts of rationing 
have been discounted in advance, though probably inade- 
quately. But the main difficulties are to come, and upon 
their solution it depends whether our economy can maintain 
such elements of liberalism as it possesses, whether when 
peace returns it can (whatever its nature by then) be turned 
efficiently to the work of reconstruction, or whether it will 
collapse in a chaos wherein there will be little to choose 
between the plights of victor and vanquished. 

These main difficulties present themselves under two 
heads ; that of public finance, which is largely a matter of 
the general price-level, and that of rationing and particular 
price-controls, which is an aspect of the economic problem 
of all time—the distribution of the factors of production 
between different uses. Essentially these questions are one ; 
the problem of ensuring that, for every new call on the 
nation’s resources, either equivalent new resources shall be 
made available (e.g., by longer hours, women’s work, &c.) 
or an equivalent old demand shall be squeezed out. If the 
huge new demands of the Services were to be superimposed 
on a demand for ordinary consumers’ goods, not only main- 
tained at the old level but actually swollen by new purchas- 
ing-power derived from loan-financed Government expendi- 
ture, the result could only be an inflationary price-tise all 
round, on the old model. We have seen that happen once. 
That is one reason why we—meaning both ourselves and 
the unfortunate German people—are now facing, among 
worse things, the chance of its happening again. 


There is no easy way out of this problem. Once the 
limited “ slack ” of suitable unemployed men and equipment 
has been taken up there can be no question of the standard 
of living being maintained. Time and material spent on war 
purposes simply are not available for other things. As the 
Red Queen said, “ The more there is of mine, the less there 
is of yours?” But how effect the transfer? Here rationing 
has an important part to play. If the things the State wanted 
were just those which the individual would automatically 
forgo, and if (a less obvious condition) incomes were equal, 
we should only need a policy of stiff taxation. Control would 
be strategic only—a matter of convoys, black-outs, and so 
forth. What the citizen was unable to buy because the 
Government had taken his money, the Government would 
with that very money buy for itself. But unluckily there 
is no such automatic coincidence. To release petrol-supplies 
it is not enough to tax motorists ; that will help, but many 
may react less by reducing mileage than by forgoing other 
things. To make sure. petrol must be rationed—and so, 
perhaps, with other commodities still freely bought and sold 
today. Moreover. lower incomes all round do not mean a 
lowered demand all round for necessities. Rich men may 
forgo cigars, but they will not reduce their consumption of 
foodstuffs ; poor men must do so, having no luxury margin 
for retrenchment. Here, too, rationing must supplement the 
transfer of incomes from citizen to Government, if only in 
the interest of national stamina. It is interesting to note 
that this principle has been followed by Russia, strictly 
during the stress of the first Five Year Plan, less strictly now ; 
it does not depend for its importance on the possibilities of 
blockade. 

So much for the economics of rationing, given the austere 
financial policy of paying for the war as we go. But the war 
is not being wholly financed from current account ; and the 
large Government loan programme brings new needs for 
regimentation—this time of the capital market. New pur- 
chasing-power is being injected into circulation, and future 
liabilities are being incurred. The obvious desideratum is to 
make the one elicit new goods and services rather than raise 
the prices of old, and to keep the other as low as possible. 
In the absence of control, new purchasing-power begins 
by duly eliciting the goods the Government wants—whether 
in large or in small quantities depending on how easy it is to 
attract men and plant ; but with the new profits and over- 
time pay in the hands of the producers, there follows an 
increased demand for the things these individuals want, and 
consequently an incentive to divert men and plant to pro- 
ducing them. The Government is, in fact, providing its 
competitors for the national resources with the wherewithal 
to compete. In the absence of control, the inflationary 
sequel follows. With the embargo on new capital issues this 
particular problem is solved for the moment; but home 
industry cannot be indefinitely starved of capital. There 
must be not merely a more or less elastic embargo, but 
positive control—in short, a Central Investment Board. And 
once that has been set up it is unlikely ever to be abolished. 

Supposing this achieved, what is the position ? Necessities 
are rationed, commodities and services essential to warfare 
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are rationed, essential labour supplies are controlled, capital 
markets are organised to give priority to Government needs. 
What then is to happen to the additional purchasing-power 
put into circulation by the Government’s use of its credits? 
Doubtless much will be taxed back; the rest will be 
concentrated on those outlets which are not controlled, and 
we may see price-rises in the oddest quarters. But what 
sort of price-structure will eventually emerge? Withcut 
knowing how long the war will last, in what circum- 
stances it will end, or what by that time will be the political 
temper of the nation, one cannot tell either how far the 
normal price-system will have been distorted, how fast—if 
at all—each control will be relaxed, or to what peace-time 
uses they may be put. Optimistically, one envisages a real 
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Ministry of Reconstruction using the whole impetus of the 
war eftort, harnessing whatever remains of the willing spirit 
of service and sacrifice of today, devoting the experience 
of co-ordination and co-operation—not, let us hope, confined 
to national boundaries—which war will have given, to the 
task of overcoming war’s havoc. Pessimistically—even if 
the spectre of hyper-inflation is exorcized—one sees a 
clutter of obsolete restrictions matched by a clutter of ill- 
conceived subsidies, the fall of the next “axe” amid 
universal disillusionment, and the emergence of a per- 
manently impoverished, debt-laden, monopoly-ridden 
economy beside which 1931 will seem a year of halcyon 
prosperity. Either possibility is implicit in today’s develop- 
ments. 


NAZIS 


By DR. REINHOLD NIEBUHR* 


T does credit to British moral imagination that the corre- 

spondence columns of the daily and weekly Press have 
been filled with appeals to the public to make careful dis- 
tinctions between the German people and their Nazi rulers 
and not to visit the just condemnation for the latter upon 
the former. The distinction is necessary and important ; 
yet it is inevitable that other correspondents should find it 
difficult to accept such a distinction and should argue that 
the German people must be held responsible for the type of 
tyranny which they have allowed to grow up among them. 
There is a measure of validity in each argument. 

In a day in which the forces of civilisation confront what 
is probably the most corrupt and corrupting tyranny in 
history (a nice climax for the idea of progress, which was 
the essential religion of the modern man) it is important to 
gauge the nature and quality of historical evil correctly. To 
do so it is necessary not only to estimate the differences and 
similarities between the sins and weaknesses of a tyrannical 
Government and those of the community which has per- 
mitted that tyranny to establish dominion over it ; but also 
to estimate the differences and similarities between the sins 
of that national community and our own. If we do this, we 
shall discover that there are no simple black-and-white dis- 
tinctions in history. There are similarities as well as 
differences between pathological egocentricity and the selfish- 
ness of the ordinary man ; analogously there are also simi- 
laritics and differences between the religious racialism and 
nationalism of the Nazis and the nationalism of any modern 
nation. 

If the German nation had not been spiritually, economic- 
ally and politically sick it would not have contracted the 
disease of Nazism. Yet the virulence of the disease is such 
that we can hardly say that the German people deserved to 
be stricken with it, any more than we can regard pneumonia 
as a “just” punishment for treating a cold carelessly. 
Furthermore, the spiritual debility of the German nation is 
different in degree rather than in kind from that which 
reveals itself in the life of all modern nations. 

Let us proceed from the general to the specific. The 
Nazi tyranny is more corrupt and corrupting than any pre- 
vious tyranny because the cruelty of its terror is applied with 
all the scientific perfection which a technical civilisation 
makes possible ; and the pretensions of its propaganda avail 
themselves of all the arts of modern means of communica- 
tion. No tyranny in history has ever bedeviled the spiritual 
life of the common man as the German radio does. Even 
now it is questionable whether the Nazi morale will break 
down as quickly as some of us hope it will. Years of lying 
have created a spiritual state which is worse than blindness 


" Dr. Niebuhr, who has been Professor of Christian Ethics and the 
Philosophy of Religion at Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, since 1928, is at present delivering the Gifford Lectures in 
this country. 


and deafness ; for the poor victims of this dishonesty live not 
in darkness but in a world of phantasms. Tyranny has 
availed itself of modern “ progress ” to rise to truly demonic 
heights. 

Now, the German people are not as cruel as the concen- 
tration camps of the Nazis ; nor are they by nature dishonest. 
Nevertheless, one of the reasons they have concentration 
camps is because the Germans, for all their great spiritual 
gifts, have always been politically the most inept of modern 
nations ; and one form which their ineptness has taken is 
that they have never been aware of the dangers of irrespon- 
sible power. The crux of Martin Luther’s political ethic lay 
in his fear of anarchy and his consequent willingness to 
sanction State-power to the point of tyranny. Here Christian 
pessimism generated an ethic which can hardly be distin- 
guished from the fruits of Machiavellian cynicism. Luther 
was afraid of the anarchic consequences of human sin, but 
had little understanding of the problem of protecting 
common men from the sin of the powerful. Thus the 
power of the State was more sacrosanct in Germany than 
in our Anglo-Saxon culture, long before Hegel glorified it 
or Hitler reduced it to an absurdity. 

People with a democratic culture may well be critical of 
this blindness to the perils of tyranny ; but it would be wise 
not to forget that Thomas Hobbes was not German but 
English, that our democratic world is full of tendencies 
toward the development of irresponsible power, particularly 
in the field of economics, and that we have “ captains ” and 
“lords ” of industry who, without knowing anything about 
Thomas Hobbes, heartily subscribe to his political philo- 
sophy. The difference between us and the Germans, and 
between the Germans and the Nazis, is one of degree rather 
than kind. 

In the same way the Germans did not invent lying. All 
men are, in fact, liars. Truth is always coloured by ‘nterest, 
sometimes consciously and sometimes unconsciously. The 
Marxists imagined that their discovery of this taint of 
rationalisation was a proof of their freedom from it. But 
this claim will no longer be taken seriously after we have 
had a chance to digest the Communist rationalisations of 
the Stalin-Hitler pact, and its practical sequel. Jusi as all 
individual men are liars, so also every centre of political 
power makes moral pretensions which the facts do not 
justify. There is no vantage-point of pure honesty from 
which we can criticise either the Germans or the Nazis. 
Yet is it true that German life, even before Hitler, was 
infected with the Nietzschean creed, that it is better to tell 
a resolute and conscious lie than to lie unconsciously? 
Nietzsche prepared the way for Hitler ; but it would be 
quite wrong to equate Nietzsche’s rather noble honesty with 
the lying propaganda which began with the lie of the 
Reichstag fire and now makes Mr. Winston Churchill respon- 
sible for the sinking of the ‘ Athenia.’ 
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The Nazi racial bigotry is a type of primitivism, leading 
to the most terrible cruelties. This again is a form of 
decay, a violent disintegration of the universalistic elements 
of our civilisation. But it would not have been possible 
to foist it upon the German people if the “ voelkische Idee ” 
had not been germinated in the philosophy of German 
romanticism, in the thought of Herder, Novalis, Schleier- 
macher and Fichte. Furthermore, when Goering spoke 
of the Poles in his recent speech as “ dieses gemeine Volk ” 
he was speaking as a German as much as a Nazi. In fact, 
one reason why Hitler chose the Polish issue as the pretext 
for his great adventure was that he could count on a German 
arrogance towards the Poles, older and wider, particularly 
in Army circles, than the newer Nazi creed of Aryan 
superiority. Here Nazi bigotry is coincident wtih German 
arrogance; but German arrogance i; embarrassingly 
similar to analogous manifestations in the life of Britain 
and America. Witness Irish politics here and in the attitude 
towards Mexicans, negroes and Japanese in America. 

The fact that the differences are of degree rather than 
kind must prevent self-righteousness. The fact that the 
difference in degree can be very important justifies us in 
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condemning the final bitter fruits of racial bigotry. A word 
might be added about the anti-semitic aspect of this bigotry. 
Dr. Goebbels’ jibes, when he asked why if we loved the 
Jews so much, we did not offer them asylum more gener- 
ously, must have rightly embarrassed many decent folk in 
the democratic nations. We would be wrong not to be 
embarrassed ; but we would be equally wrong not to insist 
that, despite the universal character of racial bigotry, we 
must rid the world of a culture which identifies the prin- 
ciple of evil with a race and which reduces that race to the 
most cruel homelessness. 

Simple moralists are always trying to persuade us, either 
that we have no right to contend against a virulent form of 
evil because the same evil is in us in some inchoate form, or 
that we must contend against it on the assumption that we 
have “ truth” and “justice ” completely on our side. The 
pacifists made a good deal of the first idea before the war ; 
and we shall be tempted toward the self-righteous alterna- 
tive during the war. Both propositions are wrong. Wise 
men will not require the illusion of guiltlessness to nerve 
them in a struggle against evil which has become truly 
demonic in its proportions. 


WAR-TIME 


By R. A. SCOTT-JAMES 


IFE in war-time as in peace has its rhythms, alternating 

between the slow and monotonous and the swift and all 
too exciting. For a year all of us had seen the likelihood 
of this thing happening ; we had opportunities to practise 
our parts and prepare for a transition which, when it came, 
would give little time for improvisation. And then it 
happened. The change to a new sort of life was instantly 
apparent, though it was also evident that the transition was 
gradual and that it might be a long time before we had all 
sorted ourselves out and arrived at a new routine with its 
appropriate technique of living. The balloons went up 
instantly in London, sailing in the sky like yachts at a regatta 
— Blossom” is the pet name of one of them, and it 
deserves it when the September sun is shining. Darkness 
descended upon us at night, secreting the little internal 
domestic brightness that was allowed us. The A.R.P. 
workers began to swarm busily in the streets, known by all 
sorts of distinguishing marks as well as by their pre-occupied 
appearance. Steel helmets appeared, women in uniform, police 
in strange guise. On all the main roads of the country there 
was an air of determined movement, monstrous vehicles 
streaming with stores and munitions towards military and 
civilian objectives. The roads of England became much like 
the roads in France behind the lines during what used to be 
known as the “ Great War.” 


There began at once a sort of geme of musical chairs. 
People got up and moved, uncertain where they would next 
sit, and as likely as not they would get up and sit down many 
times before they would be finally settled. First, there were 
the organised evacuees and their arrival among the inhabit- 
ants of the reception areas—but I will not now dilate upon 
that burning question about which everyone has his own 
decided opinion. There were also migrants from the danger 
zones who were not organised—people who had moved 
because they had no reason for remaining in London, ocr 
Coventry, or Hull, or whatever their town may have been, 
and wage-earners who had been transferred with the con- 
cerns for which they worked. Upon some towns outside 
London the immigrants descended in hordes, and in every 
village strange faces appeared, and the local store became a 
humming centre of business activity. 

Since the war began I have lived now in London, now in 
the country, and then in London again, and have noted the 
difference between the ever-growing activity of the former 
and the changed activity of the latter. Of the normal in- 
habitants of London most are now already either doing some- 


thing rather different from what they usually do, or 
wondering what they will soon be doing. Some are in the 
army, some in A.R.P. work, some on Government jobs, some 
temporarily replacing those who have been displaced. There 
are luxury businesses which cannot maintain their full staffs, 
and their employees have sought other jobs. The cinemas 
and theatres from the first day were closed, though now 
plans are being made for re-opening in some districts for 
certain hours. For actors and actresses it seemed at first 
that their occupation was gone, and that they must turn to 
jobs for which they had no special training. Happily it has 
been quickly recognised that a country condemned to forgo 
entertainment would be in a sorry condition. The theatre 
in one form or another is to resume its life under war 
conditions ; its reorganisation for the entertainment of 
civilians is just as necessary as provision for entertaining 
the troops. Harley Street specialists are complaining that 
there is a slump in their particular kind of business, though 
before long there is likely to be plenty for them to do, but 
not at luxury prices. General practitioners and nurses are 
carrying on, and standing by, like the A.R.P., for extra 
work. 

Whilst the great centres of population are being shorn 
of many of their activities, the shops and offices working 
at reduced pressure, the houses half filled, the streets no 
longer crowded, the country places are filling up and 
acquiring a sort of parochial cosmopolitanism. Local com- 
mittees are concerned with affairs of State, and A.R.P. 
officials are as those having high authority among their 
fellow citizens. Each small town and village is of necessity 
becoming more and more a self-dependent social unit, for 
the "buses are few and far between, private cars will soon 
be on petrol rations, and journeys at night have ceased to 
be practicable over darkened roads. The universal blackness 
of the evenings in town and country alike has narrowed 
social life down to the household and immediate neighbours, 
so that we may soon expect to see the development of a 
small community sense, neighbours, once antipathetic, being 
compelled to consort with one another. Entertaining, in 
the ordinary sense, must become infrequent, though there 
will be more hospitality in other respects—in the sharing 
of a car, so that the petrol ration may go further, in pooling 
supplies of this or that kind of food, when food also is 
rationed, in lending the lawn-mower or borrowing 4a 
vacuum cleaner. It is obvious that luxurious display will 
become an offence against good manners, that gross over- 
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eating will be a sort of theft, and that greedy use of any 
scarce commodity, including petrol, will be thought of as 
unpatriotic. 

Not that anyone will wish to garb himself in sack-cloth 
and ashes or live meagrely and dourly as an object lesson 
to his fellows. Nor will there be the same distinction 
between soldiers and civilians as there was in the last war. 
Today it is difficult to say who will be in the front line, 
and whether the most exposed persons will always be those 
in uniform, or others. Who, indeed, besides the men of 
the Expeditionary Force, will be the soldiers in this war ? 
Will they include these steel-helmeted police and A.R.P. 
workers ? Surely they may. Then what about doctors and 
nurses, who may or may not be working in danger areas— 
the munition-workers, in evacuation zones—the builders 
who may be laying sand-bags, the journalists on reporting 
work, actors and actresses, playing in theatres before troops 
or for that matter before civilians ? Where are we to draw 
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L. BURN 


By W. 


HE lapse of a fortnight and a debate in the Commons 

provide some material for assessing both the results 
and tendencies of the evacuation scheme. A very large 
number of children and a smaller number of adults have 
been transferred with remarkably little delay and confusion. 
The danger is that the official mind may relapse into com- 
placency, may choose to believe that no problems connected 
with evacuation any longer exist. In point of fact, problems 
of gradually increasing urgency are already coming into 
being. 

The evacuation scheme has naturally been directed to 
one end only, the convenience and safety of some sections 
of the urban population. To that end, the rural population 
in the reception areas has been simply a means. The idea 
that the English countryside exists as a “ playground ” for 
the towns has now been followed by the addendum that the 
countryman and countrywoman are to be hewers of wood 
and drawers of water for the townspeople 

For, make no mistake about it, there are very few cases 
in which the evacuees do not cause considerable trouble. 
Boys and girls from respectable homes and of an age to look 
after themselves are usually easier to deal with. Children 
just over school-entry age, who have to be assisted in bath- 
ing, eating and dressing, form a heavy burden on those who 
have to look after them. Elderly people who find their 
quiet shattered by a couple of noisy and destructive 
children ; middle-class women living in chronically under- 
staffed houses and forced to house others in addition to their 
own family—such people are already making a very sub- 
stantial contribution to the needs of the country at war. 

The statement made in the Commons, that children had 
arrived in a Scottish reception area from Glasgow in a 
verminous condition, aroused Mr. Buchanan’s wrath. It is 
unfortunately the fact that the standard of cleanliness and, 
in many cases, of propriety of conduct, is appreciably lower 
among the more depressed sections of the urban working- 
class than among their rural counterparts. A great deal of 
nonsense is talked about the country and the town getting 
to know each other. What good is to be served by intimate 
knowledge of those town children who represent the anti- 
thesis of all that the decent, patient country housewife has 
striven to instil into her own children? Is there any reason 
why an elderly couple should have to see their few house- 
hold treasures kicked to pieces by a couple of little 
hooligans? 

The mothers who have chosen to accompany the younger 
children are a problem in themselves. In perhaps a third of 
the coses they are jewels, fully conscious of their obligations 
to their hosts, willing to do all and more than all their share 
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the line ? This war is totalitarian both in the sense that 
all real work is war work and that it may obtrude its 
presence anywhere—though of course even a war-zone has 
its back areas—some troops in an army are always in greater 
safety than others. But the feeling, now general, that all 
civilians are a part of the nation at war, subject to its 
dangers and discipline, gives to everyone the reassurance 
that he is engaged on soldier’s work so long as his work 
is useful work and he is working hard at it. There will 
be no room for class assumption, since it is only efficiency 
that counts, and real capacity to command that should 
give authority. Is it too much to assume, since there is a 
war to be won, that pansyism will be at a discount, the 
purely cynical will be pushed aside, that effectiveness, not 
officiousness, will be the order of the day, and that after our 
experience and recollection of the last War we shall refuse 
to admire that easy-going cheerio-ness which makes war an 
excuse for anything? 


ON EVACUATION 


of household duties. But the number of complaints makes 
it evident that another type of mother is numerous—the 
woman who regards herself as a privileged guest, demands to 
be waited on, shirks the care of her own children and, to 
put it bluntly, is obviously meaning to enjoy a cheap 
country holiday of indefinite duration. 

The result of all this is that the attitude of the reception 
areas has markedly changed in the last fortnight. Then the 
usual phrase was, “ The poor little things! Of course, we'll 
take them.” Partly because there have been no air-raids 
yet, but partly because of a realisation of what reception 
means, this attitude is rarer today. As time goes on, as 
nerves get frayed, and as domestic help gets harder to obtain, 
the difficulties inherent in the scheme must increase. 

It is essential that these difficulties should be faced now. 
It is by no means certain that they have officially been under- 
stood, even yet. At each end, there is a household dislo- 
cated: at the reception end the dislocation may be over- 
whelming, especially for those households which set a value 
upon some degree of peace and quietness and upon the 
maintenance of certain standards of conduct. In a war 
where psychological considerations have so important a 
place, this is a matter which should not be overlooked. It 
cannot be a good thing to have so many people complaining, 
within the first fortnight of war, that their homes no longer 
feel like their own. The shadow of the indefinite con- 
tinuance of this state of things is quite assuredly not an 
asset to the Home Front. 

The evacuation scheme has—or had—a certain mere- 
tricious and sentimental appeal, because it plays upon the 
emotion of pity and upon the protective instinct. There is, 
however, no reason why, in the name of these things, such a 
heavy burden should be imposed indefinitely upon one 
section of the population. The success of the scheme, 
judged as a transport undertaking, has blinded ‘many people 
to what ought to have been done—the provision of effective 
shelters in the towns or the construction of camps in the 
country. The kindliness and tolerance of people in the 
reception areas has been used to save the Government the 
trouble of formulating a more satisfactory plan: they cannot 
do so for ever. 

The wrong policy is to regard the problem of evacuation 
as having reached a successful solution and to assume that 
the reception areas cam bear indefinitely a mental and 
physical burden which is already heavy enough. The right 
policy is to regard evacuation as an expedient which must 
be constantly yeviewed in theory and practice. 

The scheme ,of private billeting ought to be regarded as 
exceptional, in the sense that it ought to be worked away 
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from and not be taken as an object to be aimed at. Wher- 
ever possible, halls and vacant country houses should be 
used ; next year, if labour and materials are available, camps 
should. be built. Again, there are in every reception area 
“condemned ” houses. The idea of evacuees being housed 
in such places will, of course, lead to indignant protests ; 
but, in point of fact, many of these houses are perfectly 
habitable and have only been condemned because they do 
not conform to the urban staadards of Whitehall. There is 
no reason why the better of them should not be used for 
occupation by evacuated mothers and children 

In these ways, once a “ pool” for suitable accommodation 
has been formed, the most obvious misfits between evacuee 
and receiver should be removed by the housing of the 
former in the newly available accommodation. In other 
ways there is room for minimising the present burden. The 
basis of payment will demand early reconsideration, and 
even where the housewife is anxious to keep her refugees 
the need for rather more assistance than is at present given 
by the helpers will continue. 
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It may be urged against the view set out in this article 
that the fact of war justifies the most violent dislocation of 
private households and the most flagrant disregard of private 
rights. In fact, it does neither. We do not, on the out- 
break of war, cease to regard adultery as a matrimonial 
offence ; nor do we repeal the Larceny Act. Indeed, it is 
all the more necessary in time of war to preserve the social 
fabric and with it the sanctity and privacy of family life. 
It is, among other things, for that privacy and sanctity that 
some of us imagine ourselves to be fighting. 

Evacuation is not a sort of higher law and reception is 
not an eleventh commandment. Evacuation is simply a 
military measure, with certain advantages and with com- 
pensating disadvantages. Like other military measures, it 
will require to be constantly reviewed in the light of prac- 
tice. The one attitude which is intolerable is that which 
regards the distribution of evacuees as comparable to the 
problem of parking a car and imagines that the evacuees 
can be left where they are, without arother thought, until 
the end of the War. 


ALIENS AT BOW STREET 


By R. C. HUTCHINSON 


YOUNG policeman, in his rather theatrical helmet, 

keeps the queue close to the wall. Today it only 
extends for thirty yards or so ; on Monday, the §th, it was 
at least five times as long. They wait with extraordinary 
patience, these people ; they are used to it. For months past 
it has been a condition of their lives, this eternal queueing, 
in the dusty corridors of police-offices, in windy customs- 
sheds. The multilingual chatter is low and continuous, like 
the noises in a telephone. But many are abjectly silent, and 
their eyes do not seem to see the sandbags along the dirty 
grey wall. They see, perhaps, the trees in the Konigsplatz. 
An Austrian girl, who wears her shabby clothes with an 
astonishing chic, keeps lighting a new cigarette from the butt 
of the old. 

At the end of twenty minutes the swing-door opens, an 
elderly, clerkish officer appears, and half-a-dozen from the 
head of the queue are let into the building. “Any of you 
got slips telling you to come? Between two o'clock and 
three o’clock? Right! Along you come!” Four more go in, 
the door swings shut, another twenty minutes pass. When 
the door opens again the sad-eyed officer is followed by an 
emergency-duty man, a gigantic and ferocious-looking fellow 
with the cut of an admiral. The sight of this man is too 
much for a little Jewish lady, she suddenly bursts into speech 
with a string of explanations: she has not reported before, 
she didn’t know she had to report, nobody told her, she 
didn’t understand what they said in the paper. The giant 
regards her woodenly until she stops. “You're a very 
naughty girl,” he says, “we shall have to shoot you.” A 
ghost of a twitch in his eyelid makes the woman laugh and 
he strides on. Farther down the line his colleague is sort- 
ing out the customers with lugubrious efficiency. “ Here, 
let’s see what you’ve got! Well now, you don’t want to 
hang about here, you go home and wait till we send for you 
. . « Well, now, what’s your little packet of trouble? .. . 
You, sir, I'm not going to say one word to you till you take 
your place in the queue!” An Italian girl presents a 
problem: her papers seem to be in perfect order, the officer 
can’t see why she’s come, she doesn’t seem to know herself. 
Another Italian (there is always another Italian) comes to the 
rescue. 

“ Ah, but you see she have got marrit.” 

“ Married, has she! Who’s she married?” 

“ She have marrit a fellow.” 

The officer, as one knowing the seamy side, lugubriously 
nods. 


The case I wanted cleared up was of the simplest kind 
(a distinguished German-Jewish writer had been registered 
as living in Hampshire, when his home is really in Camden 
Town) and all the creaking, blundering machinery of govern- 
ment had worked to turn this molehill into a Matterhorn 
of correspondence. I had been on the pavement for fifty 
minutes when I got inside, and my temper was fairly ragged. 
Yet the very fact of admittance was soothing (as the dullest 
plays seem good when you have stood for an hour in the 
gallery queue). And in the drab, yellow-lighted basement 
to which we trooped there was a subtoned atmosphere of 
festival. We sat on rows of chairs set in a geometrical 
figure—the side AB having been produced—while an exact 
replica of the man on duty outside came to ask each one 
his business, in the tones of “ Thick or clear, sir? ” Accord- 
ing as our answers pleased him we were shifted on to other 
chairs. 1 had a feeling that presently he would tell us a 
story, and that when the word “harness” was mentioned 


I should have to leap up and change places with the fat 


Hungarian on the other side. 

Seated, now, we went on waiting. 

The staff was doing its best. There were ten or twelve 
of them behind the long counters, with uniform collars 
open, one or two in shirt sleeves. Nearly all were past 
the middle of life, they had their hair in rather unexpected 
positions and a certain misanthropic severity, as if they 
had all been bred from the same Cathedral Verger. I had 
to watch closely, and for some time, before I perceived 
that the dour expression was as much a part of their souls 
as a Clarkson wig. 

“ Next, please! ” 

The player on the left of the dealer, so to say, goes 
up to the counter. He is—at a guess—a shopkeeper from 
Bavaria, a swarthy little man in high alarm. 

“Well, now, what’s your trouble ? ” 

The shopkeeper mumbles in a _ patheticaliy eager 
“English” and I can hardly get a word of it; but the 
officer’s side of the conversation comes through to where 
I sit. 

“Well, the question is, Where are you living now? Or 
don’t you know? . . . Well then, we’ve got that all right-as- 
a-daisy. You live in Finsbury Park—nice place, had an 
old uncle living there . . .” It is done very thoroughly, 
no one is at the counter for less than five or ten minutes. 
“. . . Well then, here’s your book, and don’t you lose it, 
mind, or there’ll be a whole packet of trouble!” 
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Still anxious and uncomprehending, the shopkeeper 
glances up and sees a certain light in the policeman’s eye. 
Can it—can it be possible that within this English police- 
officer a clown is hiding? He suddenly smiles, bows, 
crams the registration-book in his pocket, tries to shake 
hands with the officer, thinks better of it, turns and walks 
smilingly away. 

The next two, South Europeans, man and wife, are done 
together. Then comes a little business man, who says in a 
finished cockney accent that he is a Belgian subject. After 
that a German girl who has modelled herself on La Bergner 
with, I think, some success. Her head is quite lovely ; her 
legs, of which I have the benefit, unbelievably slim. She 
goes to the broadest officer, the one with R.S.M. mous- 
taches, and I see now that he has been scheming to get her 
all the time. He becomes enormous and very fierce indeed, 
so that in half a minute the girl is bubbling with laughter. 
I hear presently, “I tell you, Madam, I was never more 
serious in my life. We have the highest penalties for that 
sort of thing. Crime, that’s what we call that! ” “ Fa, ja, 
das Kreim! ” the girl agrees, and her laughter echoes across 
the filing-cabinets. The sergeant shoots his wrists and leans 
far over the counter to develop his thesis. This will be a 
particularly long interview, and I shall miss my train at 
Waterloo. 

One of the ushers, however, noticing my rolled umbrella 
and my shabby hat, had recognised me as a British subject 
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who was helping to pay for this circus. I was beckoned, 
and, very uncomfortably, went over to a young Caesar in 
the corner. 

“. .. I was told by the police at A that I must apply 
to you. I did so a week ago and have had no acknowledge- 
ment.” 

“ But the case ‘sn’t in our district at all. 
apply first of all at Kentish Town.” 

“Isn’t it rather a pity the police at A—— didn’t tell me 
that? ” 

“I don’t suppose they knew.” 

I went on to the door labelled “ Way Out, Sortie, Auf- 
gang.” “Next, please! Well now, what’s your trouble? ” 
The fat sergeant still had the pretty girl; undoubtedly the 
lady’s papers were in a terrible mess, and they were both 
quite lost in enjoyment of each other. A tubby little Frau 
stumped in front of me, clutching her registration-book as 
happily as if it were a prize for needlework. I was rather 
ashamed to be the one disgruntled person there. 

Up the stairs and through the tunnel of sandbags, past a 
board which said “ Contaminated Policemen In,’ round 
again to the street. The queue is half as long again now : 
it will be more than an hour before the present tail is inside. 
The same tired women, the same patient faces. They are 
always patient, these lonely exiles with gas-masks slung on 
their backs. 
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HOME 


By ROWLAND WINN 


E just made it! Yugoslavia, Italy, Switzerland, 

France, the Channel and Victoria Station—we just 
made it. It all started on Sunday. You can guess 
which Sunday. We were lying in a Dubrovnik cove, dry- 
ing in the sun after our last plunge off the rocks, when we 
heard it. The skiff, bright blue and manned by two sun- 
tanned natives, shot round the tiny point and skimmed 
towards us. 

“You’ve done it!” cried the first breathless sculler. 
“You're going to beat up Germany. May we give you a 
drink? We'd be proud to! ” 

Most things were on the house that day. Most things 
except a way home. Our Croat and Serbian friends were 
celebrating the settlement of their autonomy difficulties with 
bands and bunting and firecrackers under a brilliant sky. 
But they still had time to show they were proud of us. We 
had never been so popular. But there was no way home. 
For two days all boats to Italy had been cancelled. Five 
Englishmen were going back through Greece. “ You won't 
get through Italy!” they said. “Come to Greece.” But 
the idea of travelling in exactly the opposite direction to 
start our journey home was shocking. Every extra moment 
outside England had suddenly become intolerable. When a 
sailing up the Adriatic to Susak was announced for Monday 
we booked. 

Never, I suppose, shall we forget that Sunday. All the 
afternoon I lay on the beach, stretched out on the hot 
sand with the blue water lapping at my heels. On one 
side of me lay a young German, on the other a lawyer 
from Belgrade. The lawyer said: “It is St. George and 
the Dragon again! You are fighting this wicked belief, the 
belief that the German race is superior and no smaller 
nation has a right to what Germany needs. This is the 
most beastly, the most horrifying creed ever presented to 
any people. Germany has become a monster threatening 
the world.” The German said: “And I must go back! 
Because I am German in blood and spirit I must go back 
and fight at the orders of this beast, with the sure sense of 
losing against a just cause. Ah, my friend, how happy you can 
be!” We had a fine send-off. Our Yugoslavian friends 


gathered on the quay and cried: “ We shall meet in Berlin.” 
This led to some awkwardness on the journey. On board 
the enemy outnumbered us about twenty to one, and well 
they were conscious of it! The man at our table asked 
furiously to be moved. He snarled and grimaced and blew 
fiercely into his soup. The waiter laughed, and so did we. 


We had been rather fearful of Italy. Yet it was the easiest 
part of our journey. Straight through the Customs, through 
the Passport-Office on to a "bus in Fiume. A Fascist official 
on the "bus said, could he help the English travellers? 
Thank you, but we were boarding the Simplon-Orient 
Express, and going straight through from Trieste to Calais. 
Good luck to us, then. Bon voyage! The Orient Express 
was not running. All wagon lits were off. There was 
only a slow train through to Paris over the Simplon route. 
We took it. Outside Venice we saw Italian reserves on a 
troop-train arriving. The rallying-cry, and we heard it 
taken up from window to window, was “ Abasso la Guerra! ” 
(Down with war!) In Milan there was an evil caricature 
of Hitler, and underneath the word “ Enough! ” We were 
happy because we were going straight through to Paris. 
In pelting rain and with no porters we made a midnight 
change at Domodossola, Swiss frontier. We were 
in Switzerland. “ Now,” we said, “ we're all right. Straight 
through from here.” 

We were pretty tired of things, and it was still raining, 
when we changed at Brig. There was a drizzle over 
Lausanne, but boy scouts and little rosy girl guides helped 
us, in the grey dawn, to shift our luggage on to the Vallorbe 
train. Vallorbe would have been ail right, but the frontier 
was closed by the French and there was no train on. “ Back 
to Lausanne,” advised the boy scouts here. Back in 
Lausaane on Wednesday afternoon the British Consular 
Service showed us its paces. “ You might get a train on 
Saturday,” said the British Consular Service. We broke 
away from five hundred other rampaging Britons and made 
for Geneva. The Palace of Nations. Emptiness. Tiny 
figures in a vast and fabulous mausoleum. 

The British Consular Service in Geneva said neatly: 
“There are about seven hundred British subjects dammed 
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up against this frontier. You'll be lucky if you get through 
in three weeks.” We said “ We are British Reserve officers 
returning to our regiments. We intend crossing the frontier 
today. We count on your help.” The B.C.S. in Geneva 
was young, with a soft brown beard and a visiting-card which 
said St. James’s Club. What could the B.C.S. do? 

A letter to the French Consul asking for a Laisser Passer 
for three! We got it. We put our foot in the door of the 
French Consulate and got our Laisser Passer. That night 
we were over the frontier and in Bellegarde frontier village. 
We boarded the Paris train, we must change at Culoz at 
14.30. 

We woke at 2 a.m. “ All change! ” in a pitch-black station. 

Where was Culoz? Culoz was sixty miles behind us. 
Were we Italian refugees? No, by Heaven we were not! 
Why should we be? Because this was Chambéry, an hour 
from the Italian frontier, and bang in the opposite direction 
to Paris. And the moving, rustling darkness was packed with 
Italian refugees, their goods and chattels and infants. Didn’t 
we want to go to Italy? 

“Ah!” said the stationmaster, with a bow, “If you are 
British there is no difficulty for you!” How nice, we said, 
was there a train for Paris? But certainly, there was a train 
for Paris at 15.20, direct, without change, very fast. We 
took it. How worn-out we were! 

Five hours later we came to again. In the carriage was 
a French N.C.O. Did he know when we got to Paris? 
“ Paris?” he said, “ Do you know what station we're just 
coming into now? Bellegarde!” We took it marvellously. 

One of us simply said, “ Tell me if I'm right. We have 
just travelled for twelve solid hours, rushing through the 
night at immense speed and in acute discomfort, and now, 
on this bright September morning, we are exactly where we 
started?” That was all. And it was true. 

We took another train that morning. It was the last train 
for two weeks. We changed quite a lot of times. We were 
awake for another twenty-four hours. But we got to Paris in 
the morning. Paris, except for blued glass and gas-masks 
at the hip, was unbelievably normal, but draughty with 
rumours. Hardly a military uniform in sight. “The only 
country,” we reflected, “ taking this war seriously is Switzer- 
land.” We remembered that north-west corner of 
Switzerland, crawling with troops, the little copses alive with 
machine-gun nests among the green, the steel-helmeted 
sentries on the bridges who waved to us as we passed, but 
looked as grimly martial as anything we could imagine. The 
Swiss are ready. Germany doesn’t come across her land. 

“No trains for Calais,” we were told in Paris. “ Service 
off. Go to Boulogne.” We steamed into Boulogne rather 
late. “ Now,” I said, “We're all right. Straight through 
from here.” Then it happened. The boat-train arrived. 
The boat had left! Hardened travellers all, we were shocked 
and shaken. Boats just did not leave before their boat-train. 
But this one did. We could stay the night and take the after- 
noon boat on Saturday. On Saturday morning I was up and 
out to reconnoitre. I trusted nobody, and well it was. This 
time our boat had been taken off. She was replaced by a 
trawler-type steamer which could hold 115. About 250 
wanted to go. The Board of Trade official at the gang-plank 
was almost in tears. Some of the crowd were in floods of 
them. Most of the porters were in Paradise. There was a 
rule about life-jackets, and no more passengers could go. 
We crept away with inside information. 

A dash across France in a taxi to Calais. There was a 
boat. Jt was running for the last time. And aha! since last 
night there had been a new rule ; special visas, obtainable 
only in Paris, were necessary before anyone could leave 
France. But aha again! We still had our Laisser Passer. 
We were on the boat. We sat at the bar in life-jackets, care- 
fully not saying that it was all right now. But it was all 
right, and at half-past ten we steamed into the blackest 
Victoria we had ever imagined. 

“ Heavens,” said someone, looking out, “ It’s Bellegarde!” 
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FOREIGN OPINION 
New York Times. 


Germany having killed the prey, Russia seizes the part of 
the carcass which was unusable to Germany, and plays the 
noble réle of a hyena to the German lion. It is a gross 
betrayal of the Russian professions that they have defended 
for a year in a manner that is sickeningly familiar. The only 
ideological issue is that between democracy, liberty, and peace, 
and despotism, terror and war. 


New York Herald-Tribune. 

Faced with possibilities like these, can any sane American 
simply shrug his shoulders and say that “under no conceiv- 
able circumstances will days to come bring any threat to our 
national interests which we ought to meet by force ”? 


New York Daily Mirror. 

Stalin and Russia are symptoms of Europe’s plague, and 
warnings to America to shun Europe’s wars as we would shun 
the contaminating clutch of a leper. 


Lavora Fascista, Rome. 

It is known that at present Russia’s supplies to Germany 
are mainly carried through the Black Sea, and it is believed 
that the Turks have assured the Russians that they will not 
neglect trade relations with Germany. Ankara’s attitude has 
had a notable influence in Bucharest, where economic under- 
takings with Germany have been scrupulously carried out. 
Bucharest’s declarations of neutrality, too, are more convincing 
today than yesterday, when a Turkish decision to intervene for 
Britain was still possible. 


Osservatore Romano (Vatican). 
The Soviet action was not unexpected. But based on a 
pretext it constitutes a cowardly gesture. 


Petit Parisien. 

To the Hitlerian crime has been added the Stalinian crime, 
the shadow of which has hovered in the background since 
the signing of the Soviet-German pact. Force and impudence 
triumph today. It will only be for a time. Such acts always 
meet their deserts in this world. France and Britain will do 
everything to bring this about. 


Populaire, Paris (M. Blum). 

The fiction of neutrality may exist for diplomats, but for the 
working class in this country the position of the Communists 
is not tenable for one hour longer. 


Yeni Sabah, Istanbul. 

Turkey has been successful in reconciling her obligations 
under the Balkan Pact, her mutual aid agreements with Britain 
and France and her friendship with Russia. 


Die Burger, Capetown. 

The extremely strict censorship in Great Britain, which also 
affects oversea messages to South African newspapers, is in 
large measure responsible for the fact that German radio 
stations at present have probably more listeners among 
Afrikaans speakers than have even South African stations. . . . 
Investigations by Die Burger reveal that all over the country 
German stations are listened to, and when a man has no radio 
set he visits a neighbour, and sits listening until late into the 
night. 


Kokumin Shimbun, Tokyo. 

Neither Japan nor the United States wants war, but it is 
easily imaginable that a war crisis will arise between the two 
countries if the United States persists in oppressing Japan, 
who will never swerve from her devotion to the cause of the 
construction of a new order in East Asia. 


Times of India, Bombay. 

The war will doubtless bring a change which the British 
Government will be bound to recognise. Meanwhile the 
situation can be met by associating the Princes and the leaders 
of important political parties in British India with the present 
Central Government. 


Berlingske Tidende (Copenhagen). 

While official Germany seems satisfied at present develop- 
ments it is evident that the rank-and-file of the nation are not 
sharing this satisfaction. 
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PEOPLE AND THINGS 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


OME amusement (and we are in need of amusement) 
has been caused during the last days by the Ministry 
of Information. It is not in any sense malicious amuse- 
ment, since most sensible people realise that the Ministry 
contains men of first-rate ability who will soon be doing use- 
ful and efficient work. But for the moment the cumbersome 
movements of this gigantic bulk raise a smile in the darkness. 
It is as if a Judge, an ex-Ambassador, a Treasury Official, 
an Indian Civil Servant, plus the whole Chatham House 
set, were suddenly placed in charge of the ‘Queen Mary’ 
and told to take her rapidly out to sea. Round and round 
she circles in majestic trepidation, while the military on the 
banks tell her to turn to the left, while the naval authorities 
yell at her to veer to starboard, and while the air-folk circle 
over her advising her not to budge an inch. In a few days 
now the rudder will be righted, the charts will be spread out 
in the chart-room, the navigators will take control, and this 
fine vessel will sweep out confidently beyond the Needles. 
Everybody will settle down to a particular job. The Minis- 
try will become one of the most efficient and vital Depart- 
ments of State. It will hum happily like a hive. 
* * * * 

It is a hive, I notice, into which countless bees, and some 
drones, are most anxious to enter. I have received many 
letters this week from the distant cousins of distant acquaint- 
ances telling me that they know French quite well, “ could 
easily learn Spanish in a short time,” and feel that the 
Ministry of Information is their spiritual home. I reply that 
I am not an official of the Ministry and cannot help them. 
A distinguished friend of mine, who also is supposed to be 
(but is not) in the Ministry of Information, has received so 
many letters asking for his influence and assistance that he 
has prepared a printed form. This form runs as follows: — 
“Tam not in the Ministry of Information If you get there 
before I do, I hope you will get me in. If I get there before 
you do, I shall try to get you in.” Although we may be 
amused and slightly irritated, by this scramble for positions, 
yet in fact a raging appetite to do something is a healthy 
sign. I have been much struck by the fact that none of the 
letters I have received comes from people whose age, health, 
or capacity would fit them for military service. Many of the 
applicants have suddenly found themselves deprived of their 
own livelihood and are naturally anxious to obtain some 
other form of employment. And in nearly every letter I get 
there occurs the phrase “ I simply cannot stand hanging about 
doing nothing.” That assuredly is an admirable spirit. 

* * * * 

I should imagine that if Mass Observation were still 
functioning Mr. Tom Harrisson and Mr. Madge would find 
that this phrase was almost universal. It is mainly inspired 
by a natural desire to serve to the best of one’s capacity. 
People are not asking themselves “ What is the best job I 
can get?” They are asking themselves “ What sort of job 
could I do best?” But behind it there is a real psychologi- 
cal need. The problems with which we are confronted are 
so sinister that even the bravest mind quails from contem- 
plation, and secks instinctively to escape from long sessions of 
dark and lonely thought into some form of disciplined 
activity. When elderly people sigh aloud and exclaim “ How 
I wish that I were twenty,” they are expressing a wholly 
sincere longing to be able to surrender their minds, their 
thoughts, their bodies, into the hands of someone else. Re- 
sponsibility, these days, is an agony of soul, greater even than 
having to stand and wait. 

. o * * 

Few things are more illustrative of the difference between 
the temper of the country in 1914 and our present frame of 
mind than the attitude of the intellectuals. In 1914 the vast 
majority of the intellectuals faced the situation in a mood of 


irritated and captious antagonism. Today, in deep sorrow, 
they are ready for self-sacrifice ; and some of the finer minds 
among them seek in this self-sacrifice their only consolation. 
Already three of the most scholarly and able men I know 
have enlisted as privates. They have done this for two 
reasons. In the first place, they doubt their own capacity in 
the art of warfare, and do not wish, by taking commissions, 
to be responsible for the lives of others. In the second place, 
they feei that only a surgical severance between their past 
and present lives can prevent the mortification of their souls. 
And by so doing they have achieved, if not happiness, then 
at least some suspension of pain. 


* * * * 


I have been interested this week in ascertaining and noting 
down various shades of opinion throughout the country. 
Those who are really in the know are reticent and firm 
Those who are half in the know are also reticent but asking 
for more vigorous action. Those who know next to nothing 
are voluble and full of bright suggestions. Those who know 
absolutely nothing desire only to get on with their work. 
No disunity appears to exist either as to the causes or the 
purposes of this war. Whether in London or the Midlands 
these intricate problems have been reduced to their simplest 
formula. We were forced into the war by the “ senseless 
ambition of one man,” and the disappearance of this man. 
and the system which he represents, is essential before we can 
settle down to any form of tranquillity. In other words, we 
are fighting to restore security to Europe. At the moment. 
perhaps, it is advantageous that the issue should assume this 
concentrated and even personal form. I have been distressed 
to observe, however, that beneath this surface conviction 
there exists a deep bewilderment. Inevitably the sudden 
transition from peace to war must produce confusion both of 
thought and action. The mind of the public has not had 
time as yet to settle down: they fumble in the black-out, 
and their former land-marks are obscured. Their 
accustomed sources of information and judgement seem 
suddenly to have dried up at the source, and all that they 
obtain, in place of their full and varied diet of information, 
is a digestive but all too uniform biscuit supplied 
by the Ministry. As an eventual formula the destruc- 
tion of Hitlerism is not enough. It is essential that 
we should provide the British people with some deeper 
faith and the German people with some wider hope. 
Here is one of the first tasks which must be studied by the 
Ministry of Information. It is not an easy task. The for- 
mulation of specific and detailed war-aims in the early stages 
of a long war would be a grave political error ; if the aims 
be too precise, they fortify the resistance of the enemy ; if 
they be too ambiguous, they provide no stimulus to our own 
energies and endurance. 

* 7 * * 

The thoughts of our people, and of the German people, 
should be directed, not so much towards the actual condi- 
tions of peace, as to the sort of world which the eventual 
peace must safeguard. The destruction of Hitlerism is too 
negative an objective and the defence of democracy too worn 
and weary a watchword. We must make it clear to our 
people that we are fighting, not merely for our possessions, 
but for our lives. We must tell them in all frankness what 
would happen to us if Hitler won. But we must also tell 
them that our victory will secure not merely a new Europe 
but a new world. This country, when the time comes, will 
be prepared to make great sacrifices for a stable peace. 
There must, on both sides, be sacrifices of sovereignty, sacri- 
fices of power, sacrifices of resources. From this war there 
must emerge, in place of existing Nation States, some form of 
world federation. Failing that, we shall enter, within thirty 
years, upon another cycle of destruction. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


THE CINEMA 


* Young Mr. Lincoln.’’ At the Leicester Square Theatre. —— 
**] Was a Captive of Nazi Germany.’’ At Studio One. 
At the best of times Young Mr. Lincoln would be impres- 
sive, and entitle Mr. John Ford, who made The Informer and 
Stagecoach, to be regarded as one of the best directors of the 
day, but now there seems an added value in this attempt to 
draw in the simplest and least rhetorical terms a man who 

cared passionately for justice. 

We see Lincoln first as a storekeeper exchanging goods 
for a cask-full of old books which include Blackstone: his 
love for Anne Ruttledge is touched in with unexpected re- 
straint—an inarticulate dualogue on a river bank and a 
monologue over a grave. We watch him begin his career as 
a lawyer, take part in the small town celebrations of Inde- 
pendence Day, win a log-splitting contest, defeat an opposing 
team at tug-of-war by hitching the rope to a mule cart, judge 
with extreme deliberation in a pie contest between the merits 
of apple and peach. Mr. Henry Fonda gives a fine per- 
formance; the grotesque slow wisecracks seem to emerge from 
a whole background of country breeding, and Mr. Ford and 
his cameraman never let us forget the odd leggy appearance 
—an interesting example of what camera angles can do with 
a young actor as well-made as Mr. Fonda. Mr. Fonda’s 
performance has been compared with Muni’s as Pasteur— 
certainly we never feel that the acting falls below the 
legendary nature of the subject, and he has none of the 
mannerisms which grate on us a little with Muni. But it 
must be remembered that the direction is far finer, and much 
of the credit we give to Fonda belongs to Ford. That flash 
of fanatical hatred in the eyes when a man pays him in bad 
coin is less a matter of acting than of cutting, and much of 
Mr. Fonda’s expressiveness is montage. But all the same it 
is not every actor who allows himself to be so cut and 
mounted into his part by a great director. 

The main part of the plot is, I imagine, fictitious. That 
doesn’t really matter: this is intended to be legend, not 
history, and it may have been impossible to discover in the 
events of the early life a single incident which could bear the 
weight of the whole future. So we have a story of two simple 
country boys who are suddenly on Independence Day caught 
up in the murder of a bully: they each for the other’s sake 
admit guilt, and their mother, who thought she saw the stab- 
bing, will not say which of her sons struck the blow—tor- 
tured by her appalling knowledge, she won’t save one at the 
expense of the other. The scene of the fight, taken in the 
half-dark from a long way off, the little swaying group under 
the trees, the dull gunshot as the bully fires, then the bush of 
smoke standing still over the body, the two children (they are 
little more) running together to their mother’s side, all 
obscurity and hurry and muffled sound, will remain in mind 
as a Classic example of direction which does more than directly 
represent an action, direction which conveys a mood. 

Lincoln saves them from lynching, undertakes their defence, 
and the opening stages of the trial are particularly well 
written: the direction of the little country judge, “Now, 
you men, take off your hats and put down those jugs”; the 
choosing of the jury. The climax is the only weak point in 
the film. For Lincoln to discover that a witness for the 
prosecution is the real murderer (from a point in his evidence 
which would not have escaped any member of the audience) 
is banal. There have been so many court dramas and in- 
genious plots, and for a while the picture loses its legendary 
interest, and we find ourselves concerned with an exciting 
situation and not with a man who, loving justice and hating 
iniquity, was preparing himself for his last defeat at the 
hands of a violent world. 


I Was a Captive of Nazi Germany is the story of Miss Isobel 
Steele, a young American journalist who was imprisoned in 
1934 on a charge of espionage. It is an odd shabby picture, 
with cheap sets and nameless players of indeterminate nation- 
ality, full of queer accents and queerer dinner jackets. Miss 
Steele plays Miss Steele as if she was sleep-walking, a lanky 
figure in a shapeless skirt protesting innocence to blond 
fanatics. As propaganda it is as complete a failure as Dr. 


Goebbels’s: the only emotion it arouses is hilarity. 
GRAHAM GREENE. 


MUSIC 


Disbandment 


EXCEPTING literature, the fine arts have been among the first 
and not the least significant casualties of war. The national 
galleries and museums are shut for the duration; theatres 
and concert halls are, after a ten-days’ closure, drastically 
restricted in their opening, and will probably relapse once 
more into silence when, and if, the fun really begins. In the 
sphere of music, which is our special concern, one of our chief 
orchestras has been disbanded, and Sir Thomas Beecham sees 
yet another of his creations dissolve into dust. There is a 
certain poetic justice in the manner of the London Philhar- 
monic Orchestra’s demise, for it was the example of visiting 
orchestras from Berlin and Vienna that, at.a time when English 
orchestral playing had declined to a wretched standard, inspired 
its formation. Now it is German action that has caused it 
to crumble. 

And it is a victory, if not for Germany, for the Nazi ideal. 
For if this war is being fought to preserve civilisation, which 
includes a proper place in life for the things of the mind, 
any curtailment of our opportunities to enjoy those things, 
especially at a time when they are more than ever needed to 
solace and fortify our spirits, is a victory for those who have 
set at nought in art, no less than in politics and diplomacy, the 
decencies of human life. That this initial defeat was inevitable, 
since we had to be prepared for the onslaught that has not 
yet been made, need not be disputed. But was it really 
necessary for the defeat to be so signal? The “ Proms.” ended 
abruptly on the eve of war. Yet, though audiences in situ could 
not hear them, might they not have continued “ over the air ”? 
There was the orchestra, and there was Sir Henry Wood, the 
last man to strike. his flag in the face of the enemy. Some 
drastic curtailment of the programmes would, no doubt, have 
been necessary, and would have done no harm. With all the 
organisation in being for the provision of good music, it was 
a poor response to the challenge of barbarism to succumb 
without a blow. Whatever technical difficulties there may have 
been were surely not insuperable to the ingenious staff of 
Broadcasting House. 

The B.B.C. has not come out of the first fortnight of war 
with any credit so far as the provision of music is concerned. 
For the first few days between the hourly bulletin of news 
that was mostly no news they subjected the public to gramo- 
phone records that seemed to have been taken haphazard 
from a pile casually shuffled. You might hear a fugue by 
Bach, followed by a dance-band or Tosti’s “ Good-bye.” That 
the Corporation must cater for all tastes is acknowledged, 
but this was to cater for none. 


Things have improved a little since then. A real live 
orchestra may be heard, usually at an inconvenient hour— 
lunch-time or near midnight—but its performances are limited 
to thirty minutes. ‘This would be time for some one major 
work, but the powers that be prefer a “ programme” in the 
conventional sense, which must consist of two or three (and, 
therefore, minor) compositions. There are admitted difficul- 
ties, the chief of which is the restriction (for, I am told, very 
good reasons, though they do not seem to apply to Paris or 
Berlin) of broadcasting to a single programme, upon which 
so many different interests have their claims for time. But I 
doubt most strongly whether in the relegation of serious music 
to a back place the B.B.C. is really gauging the public 
taste. 

This is a time when beauty is all too rare. It is also precisely 
the time when we are most sensitive to beauty, whether in 
nature or in art, a time when it is enhanced in the eye of the 
beholder by the very feeling that this may be the last occasion 
of his seeing it. It is for those who have the power to feed 
that sense, and, in the confusion that has come upon the 
concert-world, the responsibility rests mainly with the 
B.B.C. I am not sure whether the restrictive line for evening 
performances which runs along Wigmore Street encloses the 
Wigmore and Queen’s Halls, which lie just to the north of that 
street. If not, there is some hope that in the dark months 
ahead there will be an opportunity of hearing once more living 
musicians at their work when ours is done, and of forgetting 
for a while the darkness outside. 

DyneLey Hussey. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Desired Streets 

When the great exodus came, two expectant mothers from 
London were received in a country house that has all the 
charm associated with the name. The rooms are pleasant 
and spacious, the garden is extremely beautiful in form, and 
the flowers are so fine that they win prizes at the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s shows. When you pass from the 
shade of a splendid beech tree out of the gate into the road 
you come in. sight of a little village scene that has long 
seemed to me one of the most pleasant and most English 
in England. The ingredients are old timbered cottages, great 
trees and the relics of a gothic church, “ bosomed high” in 
trees and bushes which make it a favourite choir for our 
singing birds. On the third day of their visit the two London 
women clean disappeared. Cars were sent out to search the 
countryside, but all in vain: the vanishing trick had been 
perfectly performed, though the humble luggage remained in 
their rooms. A day later a postcard was received from 
London. It contained sufficiently gracious thanks for the 
kindness that they had received, but the chief burden was 
a complaint against the A.R.P. authorities for having sent 
them to a place “where there were no streets”! I was 
reminded of an event in the last war. A London woman who 
had come down to a country-house hospital to see her 
husband could find no lodging and was put up in my house. 
We asked her in the morning how she had slept, and she 
said that she had been quite unable to sleep because of the 
noise. She could just hear from her window the faint, far- 
off tinkle of a small mill-stream. Her home was in the 
Old Kent Road. The cases are perhaps not parallel. Silence 
can certainly be loud in the ears of those used to noise. The 
inability to bear the absence of streets for as much as three 
days is an example of another sort of psychology. 


The Rural Mind 


How deep and wide is the gulf separating the country and 
the town dweller few of us wholly realised till this exodus 
from the town began. Of course, poor children, given a 
country holiday, have supplied examples enough of urban 
ignorance of rural things. This is to be expected; but these 
holiday children almost universally enjoy the sudden change 
in almost all its aspects. I should say that a majority of the 
evacuated children and mothers feel home-sick for the town. 
A constant nostalgia possesses them; and what they most 
miss seems to be the shops. The shop windows, with their 
lights and bright variety, provide a constant cinema, a 
theatre that is all scene without drama. The truth is that 
you must know the country before it seems worthy of your 
love. And perhaps there are more natures which are urban 
in character than natures which are rural—so far has our 
civilisation led us from primal things. The minority is, of 
course, considerable. I shall never forget two small boys 
from London at a ploughing competition. They had a mar- 
vellously accurate eye for the best work, and picked out the 
winners as skilfully as the judges. The pair went away with 
a firm determination to follow a ploughman’s career. 


The New Ploughmen 


A letter is before me from the most modern of ploughmen, 
to wit a young woman. She writes: “I can now drive a 
tractor quite well, but it will take me at least ten years to 
plough a straight furrow.” Those excellent institutions, the 
County agricultural stations, are training a considerable 
number of young women in the art of tractor driving, and 
they register themselves as either local or mobile drivers. 
Those who are moderately efficient as motor-drivers learn 
the tractor in a fortnight or even a week, but the rigidly 
straight furrow is a fine art for which only some folk are 
equipped, and they need much practice. The many- 
furrowed plough—and a good many five-furrowed imple- 
ments are in use—is considerably more difficult than the 
single, but it has this advantage that five furrows at any rate 
are parallel. The slow-wise shire-horse in front, with a slow- 
wise labourer behind still does the best work, and the accuracy 
of the line is a thing to marvel at; but the tractor is more 
than five times as quick, and many of the drivers go very 
straight. Their slight deficiency in the finer points of the 


art is scarcely reflected in the subsequent crop, though the 
older labourers maintain that they can see by the lower 
quality of ear and straw just where the heavy wheels of the 
tractor have hammered down the soil. All ploughing tends 
to produce a hard pan between top-soil and sub-soil, and 
because after a while it is better for this to be broken such 
deep-rooted crops as the sugar-beet have a value that is not 
apparent on the surface: they are nature’s sub-soilers. 


Inland Gulls 


It is interesting to watch the gulls, which now frequent 
ploughland far inland, in their attitude to horse and tractor. 
They follow the tractor-drawn ploughs more closely, indeed 
so closely that the mould-board sometimes half buries them, 
as if they had been swimming under a breaking wave. They 
do a deal of good and very little harm, unless the diminution 
of worms is regarded as harmful; and indeed cultivated land 
needs a plentiful colony of worms as we see after land has 
been flooded or when it is reclaimed from the sea. The gulls 
that follow the plough are now of greater variety than they 
used to be. The little neat, black-headed gull, which greatly 
outnumbers other species in London, is joined by the large 
herring gull and even by the so-called common gull. They 
were attracted, so far as my experience goes, first by the 
dumps, which perhaps they scented from afar, and thence to 
the sweet-smelling tilths. Happily they come inland too 
late to destroy the nests of partridges, though they begin to 
prove serious enemies to the grouse on some northern moors 
within sight of the sea. 


A School-Girls’ Service 


On behalf of country children, this incident may be told. 
A lady, carrying a very large number of cardboard boxes con- 
taining gas-masks, was approached by three small girls from a 
neighbouring cottage, who offered their services. These were 
gladly accepted. The eldest of the three explained her philo- 
sophy of life. “We go to school on the weekdays,” she said, 
“we go to Sunday school on Sunday, and we like to help 
somebody on Saturday. It says so, in the Bible, doesn’t it? ” 
Exactly what text she had in mind may be open to some ques- 
tion, but that she had accurately extracted the essence of a 
good many texts will hardly be disputed. When a little later 
the village was invaded, was pervaded by a host of children 
from London, the many differences of philosophy and manners 
between rural and urban children became very apparent in 
scores of incidents, that now make up a good part of the 
conversation of their poorer hosts. 


In the Garden 


The garden of a pleasant country house has one border 
fringed with a plant that has enjoyed a generous measure 
of “unearned increment.” At one moment on one single 
head were gathered exactly a dozen peacock butterflies and 
one bumble bee which was often concealed by the butter- 
flies’ wings. If any gardener or entomologist were asked 
what the plant was he would hesitate between two answers 
only, and the lateness of the date would probably induce 
him to give the right answer even without the hint that 
an edging plant was in question. Sedum spectabile it was. 
There are some who will not have the flower in their garden 
because they dislike a blue pink, which is indeed the least 
popular of colours. It has been severely condemned even 
in that once popular climbing rose, Dorothy Perkins. The 
excluders miss one of the delights of a garden in autumn. 
No surer lure exists both for the butterflies and moths; and 
the year is a peacock year. I referred the other day to the 
unusual number seen in Surrey some weeks ago. This 
dozen was seen last week in a Hertfordshire garden, where 
the tortoiseshell also is in fair numbers, but no admirals at 
all are to be found. Two of those powerful fliers, the 
monarch or milkweed butterfly, which are alleged to fly the 
Atlantic, have, I believe, appeared on our coast. A very 
beautiful and hardy shrub worth planting by way of a lure 
as well as for itself is the blue flowered ceratostigma. It is 
irresistible to some butterflies and draws them from afar. 

W. Beach THOMAS. 
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THE GREAT EVACUATION 


S1r,—Cases of hardship resulting from the evacuation can, as 
your correspondents state, be multiplied endlessly up and 
down the country. The intolerable demands made on house- 
holders in the reception areas are common talk; only one 
aspect is scarcely, if ever, mentioned—the effect on the 
evacuees themselves. What can have been the feelings of 
children who, on account of their verminous condition, were 
sent from place to place? 

I saw one family of four children, some of whom had been 
rebilleted three times in three days. They were a dejected, 
unsavoury little group, and the kind cottager who took them in 
told me that the eldest girl cried as she explained that they 
“knew they were dirty, but their mother couldn’t help it.” 
She went out scrubbing (other people’s floors) and hadn’t 
time to keep them clean. (Shades of Tom in Water Babies, 
who looked at Ellie in her white bed and knew that he was 
dirty.) 

The working classes have “held the baby” of the Govern- 
ment Evacuation Scheme. It is not easy to escape from 
enforced guests in a four-roomed cottage where there are no 
resources, such as the east wing or the gardener’s lodge avail- 
able. But is it too much to hope that the rest of us have 
learnt a lesson? At a recent meeting of a housing committee 
the medical officer of a London borough related that in his 
experience no family wishes to remain verminous. Their con- 
dition is almost entirely caused by the state of their dwellings. 
When such houses are condemned, and the tenants evicted, 
they are eager to assist in the disinfecting of furniture and 
clothes, so that they can make a new, clean beginning in a new 
home. 

Can we not hope for fresh interest in the question of 
housing, and look for a better, cleaner England as a glorious 
result of the “Evacuation Outrage ”?—Yours faithfully, 

Bletchingley, Surrey. EILuNeD LEwIs. 


S1r,—I should like to endorse the remarks of your corre- 
spondents on the subject of the evacuation and to thank you 
for the publicity you are giving to the matter. 

In the next village to my own a number of expectant 
mothers arrived in such a filthy and verminous condition that 
it was found impossible to accommodate them in ordinary 
people’s houses. 

In my own village I have been called upon to deal only 
with children ; a number of these had verminous heads. But 
the climax was reached when a child I had billeted with some 
very nice people was discovered to be suffering from scabies 
and venereal disease! 

Many of the children are insufficiently clad, and the parents 
seem to imagine the paltry allowance made by the Govern- 
ment for billeting should include the cost of new clothes, and 
thus rid them of all responsibility in the matter. It is 
obviously most unfair that the country labourers—whose 
wages are much lower than that of town workers—should be 
expected to bear the brunt of clothing these children. 

Those of us who are doing the voluntary work of billeting 
the evacuees are having a very difficult time, which is being 
made more so by the bureaucratic methods of local govern- 
ment officials —Yours faithfully, 

An East ANGLIAN BILLETING OFFICER. 


Sir,—Undue stress is, I feel, being laid on the inconvenience 
suffered by the evacuated children and adults, and insufficient 
regard is being paid to those who have had to receive them. 

In Blackpool, where between fifty and sixty thousand 
evacuees are now settled, there are general complaints on the 
following lines. While they do not refer to some of the 
evacuees, I think they are applicable to the majority. 

1. The boarding-house keepers, who depend on visitors for 
their livelihood, have, in most cases, had to forgo many visi- 
tors who would pay about 8s. 6d. a day for Board Residence, 
and instead receive children for whom they receive 8s. 6d. 
a week, and who are infinitely more trouble and cause a great 
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deal of damage to furniture and houses which will have to 
be used for visitors when the war is over. 

What will happen in Blackpool and other seaside or holiday 
resorts when the winter is on us, it is difficult to say, but 
there will certainly be many cases of hardship and people who 
would have been financially secure will have to struggle, 
unnecessarily, to make ends meet. 

2. The parents of the evacuated children are not doing 
sufficient and are very often taking advantage of the circum- 
stances. They should all be able to supplement the Govern- 
ment’s payment to householders in the Reception Areas and 
to arrange for the washing and mending of the children’s 
clothes. Instead they visit the children, criticise their new 
homes, and they often order that certain things should be 
done for their children. They seem to be under the impres- 
sion that the Reception Areas have asked for and want their 
children, which is far from the case. 

I know of many instances of parents visiting their children 
at week-ends, expecting meals for the whole family and to 
be waited on by their hosts, never offering to pay for their 
meals, preventing their hosts attending Church, in fact, having 
a week-end by the sea at little cost and great inconvenience 
to those who are providing safe homes for their children, 
whom they have sent voluntarily to these areas. And, I see 
from the Press, the railway companies are now considering 
reducing the price of railway tickets for parents visiting their 
evacuated children. 

Whilst one must express admiration at the way local offi- 
cials have worked in this scheme, one who has had experience 
of the personal difficulties of many people in the Reception 
Areas cannot but feel that the Government has exaggerated 
the difficulties of the evacuecs and their families, and has not 
paid sufficient attention to those who, in many cases, have 
had children, dirty, ill-mannered and ailing, almost forced 
upon them.—Yours truly, Harry HEap. 

8 Bideford Avenue, Blackpool. 


S1r,—In a daily paper the following appeared with other 
similar but rather less offensively worded advertisements : 

“Lady with lovely home would take young ladies or young 
gentlemen or couples as paying guests during war, should it 
come, but only good-class people, as it is a lady’s private 
house, at —— ” (my italics). 

This throws an interesting light on what the advertiser 
thinks of the spirit of the younger generation and of the 
standpoint of her class in a national emergency. Unfor- 
tunately, these advertisements also shed a light on the 
Government’s policy towards the problem of evacuation.—I 
am, Sir, &c., ANNE STRETTON. 

87 Kinnerton Street, Wilton Place, S.W. 1. 


S1R,—Much has been written and spoken about the Evacuation 
scheme and its execution. I should like, with your permission, 
to mention an aspect of the matter which, it seems to me, 
merits some attention. 

The following case came to my notice a few days ago. 

A certain family, well enough off to be able to live in a 
comfortable house in a city suburb and to pay the fees at 
one of the best-known secondary schools, chose, as they were 
quite entitled to do, to send their children away under the 
local evacuation scheme. The children were taken to a small 
town some thirty miles away and received in a working-man’s 
home, the hostess being efficient in every way but in age 
nearer to sixty than fifty. She is doing everything for those 
children—housing them, feeding them well and even washing 
their clothes. She has to call weekly at the Post Office for 
the sum of 8s. 6d. per child. 

The parents are in a better social position than the hosts 
and are contributing nothing whatever to the support of their 
children. The mother is enjoying a holiday, has not offered 
even to undertake the laundry business, while the hostess gives 
the children whatever care is being spent upon them, The 
father, a professional man, is in an assured position ; the host 
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is under warning of dismissal, his trade being one of those 
adversely affected by the war. 

I wonder how many cases there may be comparable to this 
one. Surely the relatively well-to-do might be expected to 
show some practical, that is financial, interest in the welfare 
of their children, wherever these happen to be.—I am, Sir, 
yours, &c., 


THE ONLY GERMANY 


Sir,—Rom Landau’s letter has surely clarified the issue of 
“war aims” more than any other pronouncement on the 
subject in any correspondence. May I press it one step 
further to a practical point, which must be settled unless our 
formulation of war aims is to remain a_ sentimental 
generalisation? 

On the one hand, we are fighting to destroy Hitlerism, but 
have announced that we are willing to negotiate with any 
German government “whose word can be trusted.” On the 
other hand, we are insisting that any post-war settlement 
must restore to Poland her pre-war independence and 
territory. 

But is there any German government—either Goering or 
the Reichswehr, or even a German Communist régime— 
which would (except in the circumstances of another 
Versailles diktat) restore Danzig and the Corridor? And is 
not the real crux of the present situation that, however 
dissatisfied a certain section of the German people may be 
with Hitler on other scores, they are solidly of his opinion 
as regards the Polish matter and the justice of his claims 
there? 

This is anything but an academic question. It was the 
status of Poland in relation to her neighbours which was the 
occasion (if not the cause) of this war. Unless we are very 
careful, we shall make it potentially the occasion of the next 
war, before this one is a month old.—I am, &c., 

HuGH Ross WILLIAMSON. 


S1r,—May I, as one who has neither studied nor lived in 
Germany and has no intimate knowledge of the Second 
Reich, the Weimar Republic or the Third Reich, yet venture 
the opinion that Mr. Rom Landau falls into an error when 
he says that we are fighting the belief of a whole nation that it 
has a mission to “save” the world. This surely is not so. 
We leave the fighting of beliefs to the Inquisition. We are 
fighting, not because of beliefs that Germans hold, but because 
in trying to put their beliefs into practice they have violated 
the integrity of another nation. This is quite a different 
thing. 

Mr. Landau himself admits the existence of “the other 
Germany ” when he says that there are Germans who, while 
accepting Hitler’s Weltanschauung, yet loathe his methods. 
This, of course, is the crux of the matter. It is Hitler’s 
methods, his undisguised appeal to brute force in order to 
advance his unprincipled aims, his ruthless violation of all 
that makes possible law and order between the nations, that 
have brought us into the War. G. T. CHAPPELL. 

59 Five Mile Drive, Oxford. 


Str,—I, who stand an excellent chance of being killed in 
this war, was dismayed and shocked by the attitude of Messrs. 
Landau and Cripps in your issue last week. Let me deal 
briefly with the reasons for my dismay and shock. 

Mr. Landau, who accuses the German nation of having a 
Weltanschauung of world domination by force, seems to 
assume implicitly that Germany is the only nation against 
whom this charge can be made. The history of Britain, even 
though we may employ the technique of the old school tie 
nowadays, is an example of a nation who has gained great 
power in the world through fair means and foul. And the 
influential political thinkers ir her history have done little 
to condemn her policies ; indeed Bacon in some of his essays 
was a Nazi if ever there was one. Again, if their Kultur 
seems to Germans to be worthy of world-wide consump- 
tion, I reply that no great nation is exempt from this failing. 
Ask any intelligent Indian and he will confirm the point. If 
we are to make progress in the conduct of our political affairs 
we must learn at all costs to avoid thinking of our nation as 


a virgin defending her virtue against a mob of infidels. In 
politics we are all infidels together. 

If Mr. Landau’s assumptions are faulty, the implications of 
his letter are positively unsound. Unless I miss my guess 
widely, Mr. Landau, in the event of the allies being victorious, 
will favour a policy of treating Germany as a conquered 
nation, allowing her no free political decision. My comment 
on this policy is this: if we protested against the Nazi treat- 
ment of Austria and Czecho-Slovakia, in reason bound we 
must protest against this policy. It is inhumane, it is futile, 
and it is politically unsound. We shall need a constructive 
view of world politics after this war, both in the treatment 
of Germany and in regard to other important problems. We 
ought not to have time for mere revenge. 

Turning to the letter of Mr. Cripps, my objection here 1s 
that the writer does not view the history of the pre-war period 
in a sufficiently wide perspective. Apart from the philosophic 
difficulty of avoiding an infinite regression in assigning his- 
torical cause and effect, surely the fact that Germany attained 
national status in a world, where most of the important sources 
of raw materials, &c., had been appropriated by other nations, 
is of some relevance to this discussion. In my judgement 
it renders the view of Mr. Cripps completely useless, except 
as a commentary on the narrow political scene of those vital 
years. 

In conclusion, I should like to say this. If many young 
people in this country knew that the German nation was to 
be treated in the same way as the Nazis have treated the 
Czechs, they would not view the prospect of dying in this 
war to abolish Hitlerism so calmly. I propose fighting in 
this war because I believe that the Nazi Party does not 
represent the highest good in German life and for no other 
reason. I shall feel my life has been sacrificed in vain, if 
the attitude of mind I have been discussing in this letter 
prevails.—Yours sincerely, FREDERICK HOLDEN. 

Ewerby, Nr. Sleaford, Lincs. 


Sir,—It is easy to condemn a nation wholesale, and it may 
be difficult to differentiate when talking of Germany. Mr. 
Landau’s letter, however, cannot be allowed to pass un- 
challenged because it does harm to the British cause. Mr. 
Chamberlain and Lord Halifax have repeatedly stated the 
simple truth that we fight Hitler, and all he stands for, while 
we have no quarrel with the German people as such. Surely, 
Mr. Landau will not divert us from this course. If he were 
right—that is, if we were fighting “the belief of a whole 
nation ”’—one might well despair; only annihilation of the 
enemy would bring any solution to such a problem. 

But, of course, Mr. Landau is wrong. His assumptions are 
based on the flimsiest of grounds. He says that he “never 
met a German—not even among the intellectuals—who did not 
subscribe wholeheartedly to the doctrine of the intrinsic 
German supremacy.” Later on, he admits that there exists 
“a small minority which does not share these views.” He 
quotes his German governess and the old proverb of the 
simpletons: ..m deutschen Wesen wird die Welt genesen. 
No doubt there have been “ Nazis” long before Hitler, and I 
guess there will be some long after his sudden death. This, 
however, does not prove that such a belief represents the true 
genius of the German nation. Houston Stewart Chamberlain, 
for instance, was a pre-Nazi “Nazi,” and so was the man 
who coined the phrase: Right or Wrong, My Country. What 
do such facts tell us of the British genius? I think even 
Mr. Landau will agree if I answer: nothing whatsoever. 
From similar “ proofs,” however, concluded Mr. Landau, that 
Germany, as a whole, has always loved and will always love 
the Nazi doctrine. 

The Times Literary Supplement summed up Mr. Landau’s 
last book by saying: “ Mr. L. loves us in spite of our faults, 
but it is difficult to see why.” His letter against the German 
people shows that he hates what he fancies that nation to be. 
Why he does, I do not know. There is a black, disturbing, 
perhaps even coarse, side to the German picture. But why 
pretend that this represents the real Germany? Goethe's 
Germany has nothing to do with Hitler’s. Does Mr. Landau 
know his Goethe or his Lessing, his Bach or Beethoven? 
And as he speaks of the German Republic—why does he not 
mention Gustav Stresemann instead of giving us nursery 
rhymes? 

“We have no quarrel with the German people, but there 
can be no lasting peace until Nazism and all it stands for, in 
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oppression, cruelty and broken faith, is banished from the 
earth.” This case, as stated by Mr. Eden, is so clear, our 
cause so pure, that our eyes must not be blurred by either 
self-righteousness or hate.—Yours truly, F. W. Pick. 


Beaufort Gardens, S.W. 3. 
WAR GUILT AND WAR AIMS 


Sir,—“ C’est du choc des opinions que jaillit la lumiére.” 
Mr. Felix Fries considers my suggestion to inform the German 
people of the responsibility of its own Government for the 
last War a monstrous one, while Mr. A. R. Cripps, I gather, 
seems to believe that, if anything, I don’t go far enough. 
May I be allowed to use your invaluable forum again to try 
to reconcile these views into a synthesis which may perhaps 
be of some practical value with regard to our present 
problems? 

The well meant plea of Mr. Fries against what he calls 
“enforcing truth at the point of the bayonet,’ entirely fails 
to take account of the German temperament, which accepts 
commands when sternly enforced, but is deaf to suggestions 
and pleas. It is to be bitterly regretted that this was not 
understood by the appeasers of all denominations who have 
tried to buy off the Germans with good words and good 
deeds. 

On the other hand, I venture to disagree with Mr. A. R. 
Cripps’s belief that the war guilt of 1914 never oppressed the 
Germans ; to my mind, it was largely the reaction against 
the intolerable feeling of guilt in them which made them 
so eager to follow Hitler, who stumped the country preaching 
that Germany had neither started nor lost the War, but had 
been “ knifed in the back,” and then bled white by her ruth- 
less enemies. The lamentably misguided, but nevertheless 
potent, idealism of many Germans revolted at this picture of 
utter denial of justice, which made them eager to accept any 
sacrifice in order to redress it. 

In this connexion, may I be allowed to correct one passage 
of Mr. Rom Landau’s sweeping indictment of the whole 
German people? The “popular German proverb” he 
quotes is not a proverb at all, but a truncated misquotation of 
Emmanuel Geibel’s poem, “Deutschlands Beruf,” first 
published in 1861, the last strophe of which reads: 

“Macht und Freiheit, Recht und Sitte, 

Klarer Geist und scharfer Hieb 

Ziigeln dann aus starker Mitte 

Jeder Selbstsucht wilden Trieb, 

Und es mag am deutschen Wesen 

Einmal noch die Welt genesen.” 
which, as every reader understanding German can see, is 
(or was at the time of writing), not an expression of over- 
weening arrogance, but one of pious, wishful and idealistic 
thinking. 

I submit that it is this idealism we shall have to appeal 
to if we want to find some kind of modus vivendi with the 
Germans, 70 or 80 millions of whom will, after all, still be 
living in the very midst of our continent even though the 
Nazis are defeated. And the only solution that can appeal to 
them and offer an alternative to the continuance of Nazi 
domination is that Federation of free peoples which the fetish 
of national sovereignty has so far rendered Utopian, a Federa- 
tion under which the German people, liberated from their 
execrable present rulers, should be allowed to enjoy our com- 
mon heritage and to attain, together with the rest of the 
world, that lasting peace, that true freedom and that durable 
prosperity which the most smashing Nazi victory could never 
achieve for them. Needless to say, whereas Germans as such 
should then be admitted to the enjoyment of all the rights, 
advantages and immunities of citizens of the United States of 
Europe, their Government would have to give all proper 
guarantees to, and be controlled by, the central body of the 
Union while passing through the transitional novitiate status 
of what would be the equivalent to an American “ territory.” 
A wise and firm hand would then be needed to harness the 
very real idealism of Germans to the service of their larger 
community. 

It is, I feei, most urgent that some concrete and definite 
scheme of this kind should be publicly announced and com- 
municated by all available means to the German people. 
Difficult of realisation it certainly is, but there is no other 
solution.—Yours faithfully, RENE ELVIN. 

138 Kensington Park Road, W. 11. 


SEPTEMBER 22, 


1939 
MILITARY OBJECTIVES 


S1r,—During a black-out it is no doubt hard to con- 
centrate on principles or, in other words, on reason, but 
many of us find difficulty in understanding the particular 
danger or dangers which a black-out is designed to circum- 
vent. We hear a great deal about the bombing of open cities 
and towns and civilian populations, indeed this subject was 
thoroughly ventilated during the Spanish Civil War. But, 
surely cities and towns which have all the most. modern 
defence devices can hardy be called open towns? Then again 
we hear much about what is and what is not a military 
objective, but exactly what was the objective of a bombing 
plane must always remain a matter for conjecture. Thus, 
if a bomb falls in a slaughter-house it is idle to surmise 
that the airman’s objective was, say, an ammunition dump 
nearby. As things are, airmen—and especially enemy airmen 
—probably have no particular objectives. Cities and towns 
are discovered from the air not so much by light as by 
compasses and other mathematical instruments. Too many 
rules and regulations disintegrate the morale of a civilian 
population and engender a fear complex. To win a wat 
plenty of rational amusements both by day and night is 
necessary for civilians.—Yours faithfully, 
G. W. R. THOMSON. 
Law Society’s Hall, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2. 


THE PURPOSE OF THE WAR 


S1rR,—Public opinion seems already to have sorted itself 
into two camps. There are those who hold that our only 
task at the moment is to win the war and then, when we have 
rid the world of Hitlerism, to consider what we are going 
to do with the peace: there are others who hold that it is 
necessary at once to work out in detail the kind of inter- 
national system which we propose to set up and to announce 
these aims with full official publicity. 

My own allegiance is given unhesitatingly to the latter view. 
Indeed, I should hold that we should be fighting in vain if 
our purpose was merely to remove the German threat and 
then to re-establish the status quo. It seems clear that, apart 
from any sensational military or naval operations, the only 
way of bringing this war to a decisive conclusion and of 
avoiding a prolonged struggle in which both sides may be 
reduced to utter exhaustion, is by convincing the German 
people that our aims are their aims and that they must take 
action to ensure that they become our effective allies. It is 
of little use to tell them that we do not trust Hitler or that 
we are resolved to redress the unwarrantable aggression 
perpetrated against Poland. If our propaganda is to succeed 
we must present them with a programme which will benefit 
them as much as ourselves. 

It must be a revolutionary programme, something which 
goes much farther than a revival of 1919 aspirations. We must 
convince the German people that not only do we call on them 
to change their political system and policy, but that we are 
equally determined to introduce changes which will build 
up a new world-order. In this context it would be impossible 
to suggest such a programme even in outline. All I am con- 
cerned here to do is to urge that without delay we should 
work out the full details of our scheme, should publish it to 
the world, and should announce that so soon as the German 
nation is willing to accept the principles of the scheme and 
to take the necessary steps for discussing it, we are ready 
to agree to an immediate cessation of hostilities. If we are 
to rally the Germans, the neutral nations, and ourselves to 
the cause of peace we must make clear not only what we are 
fighting against but what we are fighting for—I am, Sir, &c., 

KENNETH INGRAM. 


Sir,—In the midst of the present war fever, and before the 
chances of peace grow even more remote, it might be well 
to bear in mind certain hopeful features of the situation 
which bold and constructive statesmanship could yet make 
use of to bring salvation out of darkening chaos. 

Italy does not want war; France only wants it because she 
is afraid; Russia, who once made the boldest disarmament 
offer of any nation, is no longer unfriendly to Germany ; 
Japan, isolated and disappointed, if given generous economic 
help by richer Powers to relieve her very great natural 
poverty, could probably be induced to end the war in China 
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The British Government, if it were disposed to sacrifice 
wealth instead of life for its ally Poland, could make up to 
the latter many times over, in the form of economic assistance, 
for any concessions in respect of Danzig and the Corridor 
she made to Germany as part of a general world settlement. 
If the Prime Minister feels that he cannot trust Hitler’s word, 
he can still come to terms with him on a basis of deeds. 

Concessions, mutual and simultaneous, or arrangements 
carried out under safeguards and supervision approved of 
by both parties, could provide a way out. 

If Germany received generous treatment in an all round 
settlement, Hitler, even if he desired to do so, would not be 
able to get the support of his people for an act of unjusti- 
fiable aggression. The German people have already looked 
war in the face too long to desire to repeat the experience for 
no adequate cause.—Yours very truly, TAVISTOCK. 

Cairnsmore, Newton Stewart, Wigtownshire. 


THE ARTIST IN WAR 


S1r,—Study of the Schedule of Reserved Occupations yields 
the conc:usion that in a nation organised on a war footing the 
place for the artist is deemed to be the fighting forces. By 
artist one means, of course, the writer, the painter, the com- 
poser or performer of music, the sculptor, the actor, and 
so on. 

It may well be that during a period of emergency such 
persons as these are of less immediate use than land-workers 
or jig and tool makers, but, taking only a slightly longer view, 
is it really wise in a conflict admittedly being fought for 
civilisation, culture and all that sort of thing, to take so small 
heed of what happens to those who are generally recognised 
as the torchbearers of these vital interests? 


The artist, because he is the only truly unique being, is 
also the only truly irreplaceable being. Recalling such men 
as Gaudier-Brezska, Brooke, Ledwidge, Edward ‘Thomas, 
Cecil Chesterton, all killed by the last War, is to set one 
wondering a little whether civilisation’s loss in their deaths 
was really compensated for by the military services that they 
performed. 

The position under the present dispensation which protects 
the navvy (good luck to him!) is that Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge, were he still alive, would be pitched neck and crop into 
the Army on the strength of his “ previous military experi- 
ence.” You have, in other words, the anomalous position of 
a war waged to safeguard freedom of thought in which 
nothing whatever is being done to preserve the few that are 
capable of this very unusual activity.—Yours faithfully, 

SAMUEL HEALD. 

1 Wellington House, Botley, Hampshire. 


THE B.M.A. AND MIDWIVES 


S1rR,—I should like to thank Mr. D. C. Macdonald for his 
letter, in which he confirms my statement that the B.M.A. is 
a voluntary organisation to which a certain number of doctors 
and dentists belong, and I am grateful to him for emphasising 
the fact that the organisation is more “limited” than my 
letter might suggest, in that only those dentists are allowed 
membership who have a medical as well as a dental qualifica- 
tion. I mention these facts because so many members of the 
general public mistake the activities and powers of the B.M.A. 
for those of the General Medical Council, the latter, of course, 
being the only body which has authority over every medical 
practitioner, while the former only has authority over its own 
members. 

In regard to the use of anaesthetics by midwives, I am 
afraid I must strongly disagree with Mr. Macdonald’s attitude 
to this question. 

His statement that “ it is often in the early stages of chloro- 
form anaesthesia that the risk is greatest” is very clever—I 
hardly like to say naive—for it is thoroughly well established 
that while this statement is very true in cases of minor and 
major operations, the one great exception is a woman in child- 
birth. A normal woman in labour can obtain very great help 
and relief from pain by the administration of faint traces of 
chloroform—in fact, one can arrange for them to administer 
it to themselves by means of a simple apparatus which auto- 
matically cuts off the supply of chloroform vapour as soon as 


they lose consciousness, and this can be done with absolute 
safety. 

The modern trained midwife is a fine and intelligent type 
of woman, and is perfectly capable of arranging such apparatus 
as mentioned above. Moreover, we must bear in mind that 
by far the majority of women in labour are attended by quali- 
fied midwives only. Are all these mothers to be denied the 
relief a simple anaesthetic could give them merely because a 
doctor is not present? 

Fortunately for the women of this country, the answer to 
this question does not rest with the B.M.A., and I hope that 
in the near future the Central Midwives Board will take steps 
to prevent their nurses from being treated as if they were 
devoid of average intelligence where simple and safe anaes- 
thetics are concerned.—Yours faithfully, 

1 Sussex Place, Slough, Bucks. H. Tupor EDMuNDs. 


JEFFERSON’S WALL 


S1r,—Mr. Edinger’s poetic interpretation of Thomas Jefferson’s 
serpentine wall (The Spectator, August 25th) is a good story. 
Some of your readers might be interested in the true_ but 
prosaic interpretation. 

Build a straight-line wall, six feet high, of single courses of 
bricks only. It will have smail resistance to lateral shocks 
or pressures ; it could be tumbled over by a playful billy-goat. 
Build another wall, in every way similar, except that it follows 
a mildly serpentine line on the ground, with bulges or waves 
six feet apart, or so. Try to push this one over. It is the 
principle of the arch, laid horizontal. 

With considerable economy of both material and labour you 
have a wall equivalent if not superior in strength to one built 
in a straight line with double courses of brick. It is said 
that Mr. Jefferson devised the scheme.—Yours, 

JoHN R. P. FFRENCcH, Headmaster. 

The Cambridge School, Inc., 

Kendal Green, Massachusetts. 


THE MUNICH SETTLEMENT 


S1r,—In the second column of the article on “ The Chances 
of Revolt in Germany,” in your issue of last week, the 
following sentence occurs: “This is our price for *‘ Munich,’ 
and it is not yet fully paid.” It would, I am sure, be of 
interest to many of your readers if the writer of this article 
would say whether he considers that throughout the episode 
in question the British Government acted wrongly, and if so, 
what, in his opinion, they ought to have done.—Your 
obedient servant, R. E. Martin. 

The Brand, Loughborough. 

[The implication suggested by our correspondent hardly 
seems to arise. The Munich decision may have been in- 
evitable, as The Spectator has always held, but a price might 
have to be paid for it none the less.—Ep. The Spectator.] 


"THE SPECTATOR ”’ 
COMPETITIONS—No. 2 


Ir was once the pleasant habit of architects to decorate 
their buildings with inscriptions appropriate to the build- 
ings’ use. Prizes of a book token for {1 1s. and a book 
token for 10s. 6d. are offered for the two best lists of in- 
scriptions suitable for any four of the following: (1) The 
Ministry of Information; (2) An A.R.P. Shelter; (3) A Petrol 
Service Station; (4) The German Embassy in London; (5) 
A Cinema in an Evacuation Area; (6) The Spectator Office. 
Ihe result of this competition will be announced in our 
issue of October 6th. The result of Competition No. 1 
will be announced in our next issue. 
_RULES.—Envelopes should be addressed to the Editor, The 
Spectator, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, and marked “ Com- 
petition No. 2.” Entries must be delivered by first post on 
Friday, September 29th. The Editor reserves the right to print, 
in part or in whole, any entry submitted, and to withhold the prize 
should no entry attain the requisite standard of merit. Competitors 
are permitted to submit more than one entry, but no competitor is 
eligible for more than one prize mm any given week. Envelopes 
should bear a 1}d. stamp. No entries can be returned. No com- 
munications to the Editor on any subject unconnected with the 
competition should be sent in the same envelope as an entry. A 
breach of any of these regulations will cause the entry to be 
disqualified. 
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MARX—AND ALL THAT 
By E, H. CARR 


Tue first agreeable thing to note about this latest addition to the 
Home University Library is that it is not a book about what 
Lenin thought Marx thought, or what Stalin professes to think 
Marx thought, nor even a Bowdlerised version of Marx for the 
use of British Fabians, but a book about Marx and Marxism. It 
is written by a scholar in a tone of complete detachment, and 
it is written by a philosopher who knows his period and has 
probed to the bottom of the foundations of Marx’s system of 
thought. It may count as a biography, since the not very 
important facts of Marx’s life are adequately set forth. But its 
interest centres in Marxism as a system of philosophy. The 
only serious criticism which might be made against it is that 
Marx’s economics are almost entirely ignored. The contra- 
dictions of capitalism and the labour theory of value 
receive rather scant attention in these pages. Mr. Berlin 
takes the view—for which there is much to be said—that 
Marx’s economic theories are a superstructure designed to 
justify a social programme which was in fact independent 
of them. 

Temperamentally, Marx belonged to the sceptics and the 
empiricists. In the eighteenth century he would have been at 
home with Hume or Diderot. He inherited frem his father 
a sincere admiration for the Encyclopaedists. But between 
Karl Marx and the eighteenth century there had intervened the 
powerful genius of Hegel. Marx was a German ; and for the 
young German of the 1830’s philsophy meant inevitably the 
vast metaphysical Hegelian system. When Marx studied at 
the University of Berlin, conservatives and radicals were 
beginning to dispute over the true implications of Hegelianism, 
just as rival Christian sects dispute about the true Christian 
doctrine, or Stalinists and Trotskyists about teachings of Lenin. 
But nobody ventured openly to reject the authority of the 
master. Hegel was in a sense the father of all modern 
ideologies. Marxism is an ideology. Though Marx revolted 
in the name of empiricism against the Hegelian metaphysic, 
and in the name of materialism against the Hegelian Zeitgeist, 
he never ceased to work and think within a Hegelian frame- 
work. 

This fact is of contemporary importance in that it explains 
the fundamental relationship between Marxism and the other 
ideologies which derive directly or indirectly from Hegel 
Communism, Fascism and National Socialism, for all their 
differences, agree in being comprehensive systems which em- 
brace every sphere of action and thought, and merge the 
individual in a vast collectivity. They subordinate what Hegel 
called “ civil society ” to the power of a State machine which 
alone can realise and express the aspirations of mankind. Hegel 
believed that the highest good could be realised only through 
the State. For the State the National Socialist substituted the 
Volk, and the Marxist the class. National consciousness for 
the Nazi, class consciousness for the Marxist, dominate 
the whole political, psychological and cultural outlook of 
man. There are no “rights of man” as such. There are 
only the rights of the nation or the rights of the 
proletariat. 

From this rejection of absolute and universal standards it 
inevitably follows that right can ultimately be determined oniy 
in terms of might. “ World history is the world court.” In 


Karl Marx. By I. Bezlin. (Home University Library. 2s. 6d.) 


Hegel’s philosophy of history it is force which ultimately 
decides which nation is destined at any given period to be 
the representative and leader of world culture. The only way 
to discover on which nation the Zeitgeist has bestowed his 
capricious favour is to discover which nation has, in fact, 
come out on top. “ Everything that is real is rational, every- 
thing that is rational is real.” You cannot judge history by 
any standards not rooted in the historical process itself. As 
Mr. Berlin says, “judgements of fact cannot be sharply dis- 
tinguished from those of value.” Thus Marx, though he 
sometimes made concessions to the popular idiom, rejected 
every appeal to abstract justice or right. He does not appear 
to have argued that the victory of the proletariat was right in 
any other sense than that it was historically inevitable. Marx 
believed in the “ historical mission” of the proletariat (one of 
his disciples actually uses the phrase) in the same way in 
which Herr Hitler believes in the historical mission of the 
German people. In both cases the test of might must ulti- 
mately be applied. The proletariat affirms the reality of its 
historical mission by a successful revolution, the German 
Volk by a successful war. 

Two reservations must, however, be made. Marx, like other 
realists, necessarily admitted a certain inconsistency into his 
system. Like all thinkers who have a programme of action, 
he was faced with the problem of the relationship between 
theory and practice. His theory taught him to believe in 
“tendencies which work out with an iron necessity towards 
an inevitable goal.” In practice, he preached unceasingly the 
need to understand these tendencies and to further them by 
deliberate action if the “inevitable” goal was to be attained. 
In spite of his rejection of moral categories, he clearly implied, 
in some of the most eloquent and famous passages which he 
ever wrote, that capitalists were wicked as well as blind in 
seeking to resist the demands of the all-powerful proletariat. 
Moreover, he convinced himself that, once the proletariat had 
won the victory and the last exploiting class had ceased to 
exist, the historical process as hitherto known would come to 
an end, and the age of true freedom and classless society 
would at last dawn. This apocalyptic vision, a heritage from 
the Utopian Socialists, is so curious an excrescence on the 
Marxist system that it is as a rule passed over rather shame- 
facedly by Marxist critics. But the strength of Marxism 
cannot be understood if we ignore this missionary streak so 
oddly at variance with the general texture of the whole system. 
For all Marx’s contempt for Liberalism, it was a typical 
liberal Utopia which he took as the coping-stone of his 
edifice. 

This brings us to our second reservation. Marxism differs 
from Hegelianism and the other post-Hegelian ideologies in 
that it does, in spite of itself, provide something in the nature 
of a universal ethical appeal. When Herr Hitler asserts the 
historical mission of the German Volk, he is propounding an 
ideal which in the nature of things can make no appeal to 
Englishmen or Frenchmen, to Italians or Japanese. When 
Marx asserts the historical mission of the proletariat, he is 
proclaiming an ideal which does possess some measure of 
universality, and which has its appeal, as practical experience 
has shown, to those who are not proletarians. The identifica- 
tion of the supreme good with the welfare of so vast a class 
does not shock the ordinary man’s sense of justice in the same 
way in which it is shocked by the identification of the supreme 
good with the triumph of National Socialism. It is true that 
the welfare of the proletariat is not a universal good ; and its 
fatal defect in this respect has provoked the successful revolt 
of other classes against it, and led the eclipse of Marxism 
everywhere. But for some two generations Marxism, twisted 
and Bowdlerised, did provide a universal and quasi-ethical 
basis for a great deal of sincere and progressive political 
thinking. 

Mr. Berlin’s little book is so compact and closely knit that 
it is difficult to single out anything in it for special com- 
mendation. But the chapter on Historical Materialism is 
beyond doubt the best short exposition of Marxist philosophy 
which has appeared in English ; and the discussion in a later 
chapter of the paradox that Marxism proved most effective in 
Russia is particularly worth reading. This is an ideal book, not 
for those who treat Marxism as a quarry for missiles to be 
used against political opponents, but for those who wish to 
put it in its historical setting and to understand what Marx 
thought and why he thought it 
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Words Across the Sea 


An Anglo-American Interpreter. A Vocabulary or Phrase 

Book. By H. W. Horwill. (Clarendon Press. 2s. 6d.) 
Ir has been a long fight to get recognition of the fact that 
standard American usage, not merely slang and _ illiterate 
speech, is different from standard English usage, and among 
the victorious pioneers among the crusaders for this truth, 
the name of Mr. Horwill leads all the rest or is bracketed 
with the two or three others at the top. This little book is as 
masterly in its own way as was “A Dictionary of Modern 
American Usage ” and can be most confidently recommended. 
Classified vocabularies give the English word and the 
American equivalent. Every aspect of life is covered and the 
whole work makes an excellent half-crown’s worth. It not 
merely enlightens the student, but will serve as the basis for 
several kinds of guessing games. 

It is only apparent ungraciousness to devote most of the 
space of this review to criticism; it is criticism evoked by 
the merits of a book which sets such a high standard that it 
cannot always make its own grade. One weakness is inherent 
in the character of the phrase-book ; it consists mainly of 
lists of nouns and thus one of the most interesting and useful 
of American linguistic peculiarities, the verb-making facility 
accorded by usage, is hardly illustrated at all. Another is, 
perhaps, equally unavoidable. There are various geological 
layers of language represented here. There are English 
usages that are almost obsolete and American usages that are 
more than obsolete. Other words given as American are, 
in fact, equally Scots or Irish, although they are unknown 
or archaic in Southern England. In this connexion, it should 
be noted that the last enchantment of the Victorian age, the 
Giasgow Underground, is known as the Subway, like its more 
modern New York rival. 

An inevitable cause of difficulty arises from the fact that 
there are American and English institutions that have no 
real equivalent in the other country. Where are our 
“seersucker suits” ? A District-Attorney is not our Public 
Prosecutor and an “ office-holder ” is not just a “ civil servant.” 
An American postman is an office-holder and a civil servant, 
but Mr. James Aloysius Farley, the Postmaster-General, like 
the President of the United States, is an office-holder but not 
a civil servant. (It might be suggested that, in any case, an 
American postman is usually called a “letter-carrier” and 
not a “ mailman,” cven in Philadelphia, where he is tradition- 
ally in danger of being shot in mistake for a Confederate 
soldier.) Our workhouse is, in most places in America, not 
represented by an “almshouse ” but by a “ poor farm,” and 
a “full dinner pail” was not as a political slogan the exact 
equivalent of “the big loaf.” In America the Republicans 
promised more and more ; in Britain the worker was warned 
against having to accept less and less. 

Then it may be suggested that Mr. Horwill has, naturally 
cnough, looked for English equivalents for American words 
which are fully acclimatised here. It is, however, useful 
to be reminded of the days when there were English words 
for many things now known under their American names, 
useful as long as it does not lead to any attempt to “ purify ~ 
the language such as has afflicted Italian, German, modern 
Greek and (on the authority of Professor Toynbee) Turkish. 
In this connexion Mr. Horwill “leans over backward,” as 
they say in New England. He implicitly denies rights of 
American denizen to “filling station,” and while it is true 
that the equivalent of our first-class carriages on American 
railways are called “chair cars” by the railroads, they are 
called Pullmans by the passengers. “Day coach” and 
“Pullman” are the alternatives whatever the public relations 
counsellors may say. As Mr. Elliot Nugent put it, “mor- 
ticians are people who bury realtors” and the difference 
between the spoken and the written word must be borne 
in mind. 

There remain some words in which I think Mr. Horwill 
is definitely misleading. Is it enough to give “quits” as 
the English for “an even break”? If it is, how are we to 
translate the maxim of Mr. W. C. Fields, “Never give a 
sucker an even break”? Then does not “brash” carry 
the implication of an excessive self-confidence and self- 
esteem, an absenc2 of a decent regard for the opinion of man- 
kind rather than that of simply “hasty temper”? “Chock- 
full” is surely as American as “ chock-a-block”? (Was there 
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not a chain of Chockful-o-Nuts shops?) “Z” may sometimes 
be pronounced “ izzard” (p. 65), but the pronunciation given 
by Mr. Cole Porter, “from Alpha to Omega, from A to Zee,” 
is more common and is that given on p. 91. 

In general, it may be said that the only doubts aroused 
about Mr. Horwill’s use of sources is raised by his apparent 
neglect of the advice of Fletcher of Saltoun’s friend. The 
song-writers of America both make and record the con- 
temporary idiom very faithfully ; a little of the sociological 
and linguistic interest of Dr. Sigmund Spaeth in the lyrics 
of the song-hits would have been fruitful. But, as was to 
be expected, Mr. Horwill has displayed a mastery of the 
subject that no one could rival. His learning in both tongues 
is prodigious and the most devoted and learned student of 
American civilisation will learn a great deal from this book, 
even if it is only the renewed knowledge that we all of us 
speak an Americanised tongue and that despite the protests 
of snobs and pedants, of stuffed-shirts and highbrows, the 
course of linguistic empire has taken its course westward. 
D. W. BroGan. 


‘*'There Lies a Vale in Ida’’ 


Greek Earth. By Sidney W. Hopper. (Michael Joseph. 12s. 6d.) 

News of Persephone. Impressions in Northern and Southern 
Greece with a car, a kettle and cameras. By Dorothy Una 
Ratcliffe. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 12s. 6d.) 


Ir would be hard to devise a more exacting subject for a 
literary competition than that of a travel book to be written 
round a visit to Greece. The difficulties of saying something 
new of that country, of possessing the requisite scholarship 
for appreciating the historical background, with a sense of 
proportion to prevent this scholarship from becoming a bore, 
of conveying the unique effect of the place on a traveller 
who sees it for the first time, and yet not indulging too 
grossly in the purple-patch, all make the undertaking per- 
plexing and perilous for the writer. For each of these 
particularities, well carried out, marks would undoubtedly be 
given, and there are many other aspects of approach that 
would have to be considered with care, in relation to what the 


ANXIETY 
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reader wanted and did not want to hear. But the quality 
above all others that seems so frequently lacking among 
Hellenic wayfarers who commit their experiences to paper is 
Restraint; and, above all other qualities, it is the one that is 
most needful for the subject of travels in Greece. 

Let it be said at once that neither Greek Earth nor News 
of Persephone rises high in this essential respect. They are 
written in widely different but equally unsatisfying styles; 
and, in spite of intermittent good material in each, neither 
book manages to achieve a sustained interest or much literary 
form. 

Mr. Hopper’s work is the more pretentious, and, on the 
whole, the more successful of the two. He was on a walking 
tour with a rucksack, and in shorts, a form of dress which had 
the effect of making everyone he met suppose that he was 
a German, a misapprehension that might also arise from the 
somewhat Teutonic creaking of his prose. The first part of 
his book deals with Athens, and contrasts the modern city 
with that of the past, making an attempt at the same time 
to analyse the position of Greece at the present day in 
Europe. He is not eminently, successful in either of these 
aims, having little or nothing of interest to say about Athens 
that could not be gathered from a guide-book in a tenth of 
the time, and sprinkling his remarks on the economic and 
political situation with jaw-cracking sentences such as: 

“ At least as much can be said of education, that is, a construc- 
tive and provident effort to build and shape the builders and 
shapers of the society and State of the morrow, as of society and 
the State: which, snapshotted at a moment of time, cannot but 
be transitory.” 

However, when he gets away from the metropolis and 
economics and into the Greek countryside, where he found 
his way to some out-of-the-way temples and towns, Mr. 
Hopper enormously improves. His adventures and explora- 
tions are more interesting, and his style, although never easy, 
loosens up considerably. He has some learning and a great 
enthusiasm for Greece; but it may be questioned whether 
much is gained in any direction by translite:ating proper 
names in such a way that “Socrates” becomes “ Sokratés ” 
and “ Mycenae” appears as “ Mykénai.” 
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Miss Ratcliffe (or perhaps it shou!d be Mrs. Phillips) is not 
pompous in the manner of Mr. Hopper ; but she has literary 
failings of a scarcely less disturbing order. She is egotistical, 
gushing, and full of whimsies. She and her husband and a 
Greek refugee mechanic toured the country in a car, cover- 
ing a great deal of ground in ail directions and having plenty 
of amusing encounters. But at times the auchor and her 
husband, “ N.P.,” would have conversations like this: 

““*Can a woman, whose sympathies are naturally with Andro- 
mache and the other Trojan wives and sweethearts who lost 
their men defending Troy, properly appreciate Helen? Dces she 
really deserve all the eulogies showered on her by poets through- 
cut the ages?’ 

“*She was very beautiful,, N.P. replied, lighting another 
cigarette... . ‘ Beauté charme eternel des hommes et des Dieux.” 

Poor “N.P.”! 
allowed the last word, and more than once he is he'd up to 
ridicule for being plodding and Scotch and disliking Greek 
food. lowever, in spite of this, he seems to have been 
responsible for the photographs which illustrate the book, 
some of which are really excellent, and must have needed a 
great alertness on the part of the cameraman. It is only fair 
to say that News of Persephone sets out to be no more than 
a rambling record of a motor tour, so that it should perhaps 
be judged by less severe standards than Greek Earth, which 
claims to set Greece in some sort of political perspective ; but 
even so, there are moments when the obvious exasperation 
of some of the Greek peasants who were cross-questioned 
and photographed communicates itself to the reader ; but there 

yere plenty of other peasants who made gifts of flowers, so 
that perhaps it is her own efforts to write winsomely that do 
Miss Ratcliffe an injustice, like Mr. Hopper’s efforts to be 
sage. In short, there can be no doubt that the authors of 
both books thoroughly enjoyed themselves; but to give an 
unselfconscious account of this enjoyment proved too great a 
strain on their powers. ANTHONY POWELL. 


Way of Life 


By Ludwig Bemelmans. (John Lane. 8s. 6d.) 
By Edward Knoblock. (Chapman and Hall. 


Never throughout the whole book was he 


Life Class. 
Round the Room. 
12s. 6d.) 
EVERY man, so it has been said, can write one good book, his 
own biography. Well, two men. have done so this month, 
and although their lives were passed in very different ways, 
if often in the same places, there are certain common bonds, 
notably the gift of unadorned, simple, lively narrative, keen 
observance of human nature and the benefit of full, inter- 
esting lives. Both, too, went through hard times to success. 
Ludwig Bemelmans was the bad boy of a family of Bavarian 
brewers who made good (and a fortune) as a New York 
waiter. In Life Class, which he has illustrated with 
neat sketches by himself, he recounts his progress and tells 
us all about the people he met on the way. And very odd, 
though often’ strangely lovable, people they’ were. 
Mr. “ Sigsag,” the slick maitre d’hétel from Przemysl, with 
his passion for home-made boats; Monsieur Victor, the 
head waiter with an eye to the main chance, the rascally but 
kind-hearted and broken-down old thief Giistl, Herr Otto 
Brauhaus, that immense stout man from the soft-spoken 
Palatinate, with the big feet, the big heart and the worried 
face, bemoaning “Every time I see a friend of mine he’s 
dead. . .” 

But Mr. Bemelmans is at his best with groups; the 
dance band when the ball is over, the Japanese diners taking 
their knees in their hands and whispering “ Ffffffs,” the 
horde of Portuguese scullions whom Mr. Brauhaus calls 
gnomes (but he pronounces it genomies), the expansive 
Jewish wedding guests shouting about their insides, and the 
faded aristocracy of New York, whose names are the streets 
of Lower Manhattan, saving up for, and on, their one yearly 
treat. 

Then tragedy comes in and Mr. Beme!mans, vainly seeking 
peace in his native Bavaria, says goodbye too soon. It is 
an ideal book for a train. 

Mr. Edward Knoblock’s Round the Room is more 
ambitious, for Mr. Knoblock makes excursions into Philosophy 
and Politics which Mr. Bemelmans does not. His principal 
charm is the way he rambles from one asseciation to the next, 
so that the various objects in his “ Regency” room evoke 
fascinating anecdotes of people he has met and people he 
has not; of Lena Ashwe!l and Lord Northcliffe, and Charlie 
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WAR-TIME 
EMERGENCY 


Every reader of THE SPECTATOR will 
appreciate that under existing emergency 
conditions there is need to exercise the 
utmost economy in the use of newsprint, 
and that it has become necessary seriously 
to curtail the margin of spare copies 
distributed for casual sale to bookstalls 
and newsagents in all parts of the country. 
With this purpose in view, and to ensure 
regular receipt of the paper, readers are 
urged 


(1) to place a definite order with their 
newsagent to supply them with 
THE SPECTATOR each week, or 


(2) for those who are changing their 
addresses from time to time to 
take out an "Emergency" Sub- 
scription direct with the publishing 
office on the following special 


terms :— 

For 3 months -_ 6s. 6d. 
33 6 33 = 13s. Od. 
33 12 rT . £1 6s. 


Addresses to which the paper is to 
be sent can be changed as often as 
is required, and every effort will he 
made to ensure that subscribers 
receive their copies early on the 
day following that of publication. 


In view of the continued increase in the 
sale of THE SPECTATOR in these times 
of crisis, due, no doubt, to the desire of 
the public for a sane interpretation of 
national and international affairs, readers 
will be rendering a great service both to 
the publishers and to economy by adopt- 
ing one of the foregoing suggestions. 


Orders and communications should be 
addressed to:— 


The Sales Manager, 
THE 


SPECTATOR 











FULHAM ROAD. 
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*HAROLD NICOLSON’S 
Marginal Comment 


Phis volume contains the first seven months of Mr. Nicolson’s 
brilliant weekly contributions to the Spectator; revised for 
issue in book form. 5/- net. 


HOWARD SPRING’S 


Heaven Lies About Us 


‘*Mr. Spring tells us the story of his boyhood. — It is a little book 
in the great tradition—a foster child of David Coppertield, 
Paul Dombey, and Oliver Twist: than which no book can need 
John O'London's Weekly. 
Illustrated. 5/- net. 


higher recommendation.”’ 


MARGARET WESTERLING’S 
Country Contentments 


**4 Cotswold book of more than usual charm. A record 
of clear perception and deep a happily named 
record of satisfaction in a life spent in a region quintess 


English.’ 


appreciations, 
entially 
Times. 

Illustrated. 8/6 net. 


Out on Sept. 22. 


*HECTOR C. BYWATER’S 
Cruisers in Battle 


An accurate and vivid record of the part played by British and 
German Light Cruisers in the last war. 
Illustrated. 10/- net. 





“Books must go on” 





CARRYING — ON 








In addition to providing their quota 
of beds for the Emergency Hospital 
Service, The Royal Cancer Hospital 
(Free), Fulham Road, S.W.3, is glad 
to announce that preparations are 
completed to receive and treat 
a limited number of cases of 
malignant disease. The X-Ray 
Therapeutic Department is carry- 
ing on as usual. The Out-Patients 
Sessions will be held daily at the 
stated hours. 
The Royal Cancer Hospital is 
supported entirely by Voluntary 
Contributions. Will you therefore 
please send a gift to keep the 
work going? 


The Royal 
Cancer ‘Hospital 
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Chaplin and Napoleon Buonaparte and Shakespeare. Mr. 
Knoblock was obviously very fond of his room, whether it 
was in Albany or the Palais Royal or Worthing, and he 
makes his readers fond of it too. There is a deal of conso- 
lation for the struggling playwright in reading of all his dis- 
appointments and the many rejections, even of such smashing 
hits as Kismet. But for the successful, the book is less 


consoling. Peace of mind the writer sometimes finds, happi- 
ness never. Many of his forecasts, the gloomiest ones, have 
come true. But when Mr. Knoblock innocently assures us 


that in the July of 1914 he said (to himself) “the mask is off, 
this ease, this luxury, this emptiness must come to an end for 
others as it must for me”; and that seeing President Wilson 
drive through Paris in 1919 he couldn’t help thinking, “ This 
poor, honest idealist. They are going to bamboozle him. 
There is only one title fit for this chapter—Wilson, a tragedy ”; 
he will inevitably meet with a certain scepticism. 
GEORGE EDINGER. 


‘* Regrettable Idleness ’’ 


The Theory of Idle Resources. By W. H. Hutt. 
Cape. 6s.) 

Mr. Hutt’s book is a noteworthy essay in pure analysis. 
It consists of careful definitions of the different reasons from 
which resources come to be idle in a capitalist economy. The 
book is fruitful in so far as its painstaking method breaks 
down the too inclusive phraseology of accepted economics, 
and discusses the chief causes of “idleness” which are not 
necessarily socially “ regrettable.” 

“Preferred idleness” and idleness for the sake of “ avail- 
ability” are two of the chief categories of non-regrettable 
idleness, whether of capital or of labour. Mr. Hutt expresses 
the view that casual labour may in some cases arise from the 
preference of labourers for intermittent labour; he then 
hastens to add that such a preference is not necessarily to 
be condemned, since the right individual choice is the 
paramount consideration. 

But Mr. Hutt’s chapter on preference is sketchy and without 
relation to any social study. The motives and the behaviour 
of the unemployed cannot nowadays be usefully studied with 
weapons of analysis no deerer than introspection, any more 
than economics still consist wholly of truisms about an 
abstract economic man. 

Mr. Hutt’s doctrine of availability is also used to support 
unwarranted conclusions. “A good deal of plant in the 
industrial world,” he writes, “ exists because from time to time 
it will happen to be wanted. . . . Thus the plant of a salmon 
canning factory will not be working out of season but it will 
not be unproductive because of that. . Such regular, 
recurrent idleness can be confidently classed as pseudo- 
idleness.” (Most of Mr. Hutt’s classifications, whatever else 
may be said about them, are confidently made.) “It is a 
crude (although common) error,” he adds later, “to suppose 
that . . . pseudo-idleness . . . is evidence of the wasteful use 
of resources.” The term wasteful is however relative.” No 
one ever supposed that to provide one petrol pump when it 
was needed one hour a day was “ wasteful”; but to provide 
twenty petrol pumps, each used an average of three minutes 
a day when one would, without outweighing inconvenience, 
have done, would be wasteful competition. Mr. Hutt would 
not admit that the “ pseudo-idleness” of the pumps was 
evidence of waste. 

Mr. Hutt’s conclusions in fact are not based on his analysis, 
which is merely twisted to give some colour to his results ; 
they are based on beliefs which he hardly conceals but never 
defends. “ Regrettable idleness ” arises cnly when “ private 
interest triumphs over social interest,” or “in other words,” 
says Mr. Hutt, when “our laws permit competition to be 
restricted.” This dogmatic nonsense occurs on the last page 
of the book. It is a clue to the confusions of thought which 
at one moment puts private interest as the summum bonum, 
and at another degrades it below social interest. From such a 
muddled philosophy nothing can come. Nevertheless this is 
a serious contribution to cconomic writing since the verbal 
discussion does progress—it does not go round in circles like 
much of this tvpe of writing. The ingenious classification 


(Jonathan 


may one day be turned to a more constructive use, and some 
of Mr. Hutt’s anti-monopolistic points are well taken. 
IAN BoweEN. 
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Claude Bernard 


Claude Bernard, Physiologist. By J. M. D. Olmsted. 


(Cassell. 158.) 

ALTHOUGH he was subsequently to be overshadowed by his 
friend and contemporary, Pasteur, Claude Bernard was 
probably, during his lifetime, a far greater figure both in 
scientific and national estimation. And when he died in 1878 
he was the first scientist in France to receive the honour of 
a State funeral. The author of this book, himself a dis- 
tinguished American physiologist, has very worthily tried to 
restore him in his true perspective. Born in 1813 of small 
farm stock in the Canton de Villefranche, Rhone, he was 
educated by the village curé, the Jesuits of Villefranche, at 
Thoissey ; and after a brief spell in a pharmacist’s shop at 
Lyons and a year’s dabbling with play-writing, he became a 
medical student in Paris. 

At that time experimental physiology as we know it today 
was scarcely existent ; and its solitary influential exponent in 
France was Magendie, pilloried by many people all over the 
world as an almost inhuman monster owing to his experiments 
on living animals. With his passion for. exact observation 
and his deep distrust of easy generalisation, it was to Magenclie 
that Bernard naturally gravitated ; and it was as Magendie’s 
perhaps greater disciple that he became the principal founder 
of modern Physiology. “Why think,” as he said to Weir 
Mitchell, “when you can experiment? Exhaust experiment 
and then think.” The words are strangely reminiscent of our 
own John Hunter, the pioneer of modern surgery. Bernard, 
too, came under the ban of the anti-vivisectionists, of whom 
his own wife, unhappily for their married life, was one. But 
he brushed them aside for what seemed to him the larger good, 
although when anaesthetics were introduced he made use of 
them for his operations on his animals. 

Probably his own greatest contributions to knowledge were 
the discoveries of the then unknown glycogenic function of 
the liver and the part played in digestion and metabolism by 
the pancreas. Indeed, he made the later discovery of insulin 
possible, and was within an ace of discovering the underlying 
cause of diabetes himself. But it was as a commanding and 
dynamic force, a pioneer of method and approach, as the 
author of the famous Introduction to the Study of Experi- 
mental Science, as the tonic and inspiring founder of a school 
that was to spread all over the world, that he was to lay every 
branch of Medicine under the greatest debt to him. 

In spite, too, of his domestic unhappiness—and he cannot 
have been an easy man to live with—he was the centre of a 
devoted throng of friends and pupils, drawn from every circle 
in France. He was admitted to the Legion of Honour at the 
age of 36; he succeeded Magendie as Professor of Medicine at 
the Collége de France at the age of 42. He became a foreign 
associate of the Royal Society of England ; and when he died 
—having been for a brief period a Senator—he was unchal- 
lengeably the greatest figure in French Medicine. 

So much for his public life, but Dr. Olmsted has rendered 
a very great service in bringing together much new and for- 
gotten material and building up for us a picture of the man 
as he was at home, not only in Paris, but amongst the vine- 
yards of his own birth-place, to which he so often returned 
and with so much affection—a dynamic, turbulent figure, but 
passionately faithful to the truth as he saw it. 

H. H. BASHFoRD. 


. 
Scenario 
The Confidential Agent. By Graham Greene. 
7s. 6d.) i 
Mr. GREENE’S new book is labelled “An Entertainment,” 
which presumably means that it is not to be taken seriously. It 
is a straightforward thriller of slight literary pretension, which 
gives the impression of having been put together with rather 
more than one eye on the films. Despite the contemporary 
accents of its style and setting, it is curiously old-fashioned in 
some respects, not least so in the rather self-conscious way in 
which its author has set out to maintain an air of mystery 
about it. Its hero—the Confidential Agent—is unnamed ; 
he is known only by an initial. He comes from an unnamed 
country—though modelled presumably on Spain, since it is 
the seat of a protracted civil war. He has to fight against 
an anonymous agent sent by his political opponents on an 
identical mission—to buy coal for the factions they respec- 


(Heinemann. 
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THE WAR | 


AND THE 


WAIFS AND STRAYS | 


| The work for the children who have 
| no one to help them 


MUST GO ON. | 
Our Family of 5,000 is being added | 


to daily with children in need of care | 
and protection because of the War. | 


| Please send something for our 
| WAR EMERGENCY FUND so that 
| the children may not suffer, to the 
| Secretary, 


WAIFS «STRAYS 


SOCIETY 


OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON, S.E.11 
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ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


FOR NERVOUS AND MENTAL DISORDERS 


NORTHAMPTON 


FOR THE UPPER AND MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY | 


A.D.C. 
D.P.M. 


Exeter, X.G., C.M.G., 
M.R.C.P., D.P.H., 


Marat ESS OF 
TENNENT, M.D., 


Hon. Tue 


Tuomas 


President: Tur Mos1 
Medical Superintendent : 


This Registered Hospital is situated in 130 acres of park and pleasure 
grounds. Voluntary patients, who are suffering from incipient mental 
disorders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental trouble; 
temporary patients and certified patients of both sexes are received for 
treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological, and patho- 
logical examinations. Private rooms with special nurses, male or female, 
in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the grounds of the 
various branches can be provided. 

WANTAGE HOUSE 

This is a Reception Hospital in detached grounds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients can be admitted. It is equipped with all the 
apparatus for the complete investigation and treatment of Mental and 
Nervous Disorders by the most modern methods; insulin treatment is 
available for suitable cases. It contains special departments for hydro- 
therapy by various methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the 
prolonged immersion bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electrical 
baths, Plombiéres treatment, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a 
Dental Surgery, an X-Ray Room, an Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a 
Department for Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It 
contains Laboratories for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and pathological 
research. Psychotherapeutic treatment is employed when indicated. 

MOULTON PARK 

Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch establish- 
ments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, meat, 
fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, gardens 
and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupational therapy is a feature of 
this Branch, and patients are given every facility for occupying them- 
selves in farming, gardening, and fruit growing. 

BRYN-Y-NEUVUADD HALL 

The seaside house of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated in 
a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in North 
Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea-coast forms 
the boundary. Patients may visit this Branch for a short seaside change 
or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private bathing house 
on the seashore. There is trout-fishing in the Park. 


At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, football 
and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard courts), 
croquet grounds, golf courses, and bowling greens. Ladies and gentlemen 
have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts, such 
@S carpentry, etc. 

For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 
(Telephone No. 2356 and 2357 Northampton) who can be seen in London 
by appointment. 
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To-days Emergency 
An Appeal by 


General Evangeline Booth 


— 
OF or more than forty years THE 
SALVATION ARMY has been ministering to 


| the armed iorces of the Crown. To-day we 


have 32 homes from home—13 in the British 
Islesand 19 around the Seven Seas—where our 
soldiers, sailors and airmen are welcomed. 
For extensions and improvemenis to these to 

; j B spe) = 
meet the increasing demand, I need £32,500 


FURTHER DEVELOPMENTS 
We must build and equip 25 semi-permanent 
huts in training camps where the need is 
Each hut will, if desired, bear the 
The huts will cost £2,000 


£50.000 


For the equipment and development of 
welfare work on behalf of an expeditionary 


£30,000 


For the maintenance of these activities 
and the extension of operations among 
munition workers, provision of mobile 
food kitchens, ambulance services and 


other forms of aid £37,000 


name of the donor. 
each, a total of 


For these plans for the well-being of our 


fighting men I must have # | 50 000 
9 





The Army—The Services’ Friend 


My devoted officers will, day and night, 
give themselves to this service. I 
confidently rely upon the generosity 
of the public whose hearts are moved 
in sorrow by this tragic emergency, 
to provide the _ necessary funds. 


Any gift will be gladly welcomed by General Evangeline Booth, 
International Headquarters, 101, Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C.4. 


The Salvation Army 
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tively support. There is at least one more character known 
only by an initial. In what respect are these bleak intellectual 
symbols preferable to the improbable patronyms and the Ruri- 
tania of tradition? Even a high-flown name would have been 
an asset to Mr. Greene’s shadowy and unconvincing D., a 
mere instrument of action who completely eludes the imagina- 
tion. His stay in England, though brief, could scarcely have 
been more packed with incident. Between his entry and his 
departure (smuggled out of the country, after being thwarted 
in his errand, in the company of a persistent and amorous 
blonde) he is assaulted by a chauffeur, burgled by a butler, 
fallen in love with by a housemaid, and shot at by someone 
who, though unidentified, was presumably also employed in 
some other branch of domestic service. The difference 
between such a figure presented in a film and in a took i 
this: in a film you can believe in him, without a preliminary 
knowledge of his background, his feelings, his ambitions, 
because you can see him revealing himself in each incident 
in the moment of action ; in a book, where direct knowledge 
of the protagonist’s physical appearance is denied it is neces- 
sary to establish the background, the reality of the character, 
before one can be interested in the consequent action. Mr. 
Greene, with his eyes fatally fixed on Hollywood, has slapped 
his hero down against a merely formal background and handed 
out action neat. 

The trouble seems to be that Mr. Greene, like many others 
of his generation (Hemingway most obviously), has become 
obsessed with violence. He began his writing career at a 
moment when the novel as a form was stagnant with analysis 
and introspection, and his own early novels, such as The Man 
Within and Rumour at Nightfall, were distinguished from the 
common run of fiction because a judicious use of action gave 
them a momentum which most of their contemporaries lacked. 
In his later books, from Stamboul Train onwards, crude action 
has been increasingly emphasised, and the moral and aesthetic 
perspective increasingly limited. In this last book the 
emphasis on violence has become an obsession, and Mr. 
Greene’s vision of the world is revealed as limited to those 
parts of human nature that are mirrored in the police courts. 
Mr. Greene’s world is one in which there is no nobility, no 
beauty (except that of female appearance), no integrity unless 
allied to incompetence, in which trust is absent and suspicion 
ubiquitous, confidence and generosity unknown, and greed and 
fear universal. It is a conception of the world as false as its 
antithesis, in which everything is represented as truth and 
light, and it becomes, when pressed as earnestly as it is here, 
more than a little ridiculous. Mr. Greene is a brilliant writer, 
with almost all the gifts necessary to a good novelist. If they 
are not to be wasted he needs to add a sense of proportion. It 
is primarily the lack of it which makes this book seem some- 
times paltry, sometimes tedious, and sometimes absurd. 

DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 


FICTION 


The Sea Tower. By Hugh Walpole. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 
Lives of Wives. By Laura Riding. (Cassell. 12s. €d.) 
The Arrogant History of White Ben. By Clemence Dane. 
(Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 
Str HuGH WALPOLE occupies an official position among 
popular writers: he is the liaison officer between them and the 
arts: he has a pedigree. Henry James himselt saluted his 
setting-out thirty years ago—or rather wept, “tears of pity and 
sympathy,” at the thought of “the long and awful vista of 
large production” ahead. This is his twenty-eighth novel 
and forty-fifth book, and nobody can help feeling sympathy 
for such unremitting pressure on the creative instinct. His 
sty!e has not come through unimpaired, but he has remained 
readable ; he writes loosely, carelessly, but with speed—his 
novels do move, and his plots have an enviable simplicity. 
One thinks of his rivals—new and o'd—in popularity: 
Mr. Priestley, Mr. Morgan, Mr. Deeving, Mr. Brett Young ; 
they a‘l seem a little stuffed beside him. Sir Hugh Walpole 
has remained young—too young, perhaps. 

His prevailing mood has never changed, and the strict 
puritan may raise a dubious eyebrow at the part played by 
pain and cruelty: we remember the father beating his son in 
Fortitude ; the woman driven near'y crazy with fear in The 
Old Ladies ; the man with red hair. The new book ends in 


a positive orgy of red-hot poker, slipping pyjamas and naked 
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flesh, when old Mrs. Field, driven mad with jealousy—that is 
the whole story—attacks her too lovely daughter-in-law. 
“ Mrs. Field had roasted the end of one of the ’7o fire-irons 
red-hot. She was holding it by its red leather handle. She 
was swaying a little on her short thick feet, and her mouth 
was wet, dripping a little as a dog’s may do when he sees 
food.” It is a little crude and sensational (references to 
Hitler, Mussolini, the violent world outside fail to give a 
wider significance to the private fantasy); the physical explicit- 
ness is sometimes embarrassing—there are passages which 
would be erotic if they were not naive; The Sea Tower 
certainly has neither the fastidiousness nor the general implica- 
tions of a really good novel, but there remains something .. . 
something rather like a schoo!boy’s world, full of bullies and 
understanding older people and incredible day-dreams about 
girls, but still a world. When the nerve of fear and pain 
is toiched Sir Hugh writes best. Sentimentality and foolish- 
ness creep in with virtue—the author’s compassion has the 
false air of a father with a cane: “This hurts me more than 
it hurts you.” Then the style becomes wordy, unbuttoned 
and grotesque. (“For weeks they had been constantly 
together, and during the last week had been without a break 
in one another’s arms, spiritually when it had been too public 
to be so physically.”) Only once—in The Old Ladies—has 
he allowed himself to go all the way with his temperament, 
and we must suppose that he has gained in popularity by the 
long loose robes he drapes his nightmares in. We are re- 
minded of his own excellent description of a too bluff, too 
literary sea-captain: “a kind of fake iridescence, shining and 
stretching over the hard true bone of . . . experience.” 


Miss Riding is a poet of reputation. She has higher 
pretensions than Sir Hugh, but how far less readable she is. 
Readability, of course, is a vague term, and depends, she may 
fairly claim, on a similarity of interest between reader and 
writer. If one likes red-hot pokers . . . But there are, I none 
the less feel, degrees of unreadability, and the greater part of 
Miss Riding’s historical reconstructions are unreadable in an 
absolute sense. Miss Riding is so afraid of falsity that her 
prose has the gritty grapenut quality of a school text-book 
She picks out her adjectives like a prim woman removing the 
bones from a kipper. 

“After he had driven out the Scythians, Cyaxares went into 
Syria again, and renewed the siege of Nineveh ; which this time 
fell to him. And now Babylon, to the south of Nineveh, at last 
was able, with the help of Cyaxares, to shake off the Assyrian yoke. 
The stern Assyrian Empire collapsed; and a new kingdom of 
Babylon was formed, with Nabopallassar at its head—who had been 
governor of Babylon under the Assyrians. This Nabopallassar was 
the father of Nebuchadnezzar, of Biblical fame, who succeeded him 
as king. To Nebuchadnezzar succeeded . 


The shadow of the school certificate falls across the page, as 
she deals in turn with Cyrus, Alexander, Herod. According 
to the publisher’s description, “the stories are firmly centred 
at the domestic hearth of life; in the minds of the women 
who lived along with these men either in love or hate.” That 
may at first have been Miss Riding’s intention, but the women 
are soon edged into the outer circle, and we are left in the 
dry company of dates, generals, sieges. 


Miss Dane starts her book with an admirable fantastic idea. 
It is the 1950’s and the last Great War is petering slowly out. 
A woman evacuee has to find new clothes for the scarecrow in 
the garden, and routing in her attic she chooses an assortment 
belonging to her dead husband and brothers; a surplice, 
military gloves, a surgeon’s coat and a grey Ascot hat. Her 
child adds a mandrake as a heart, and in the night the scare- 
crow comes alive—his memories rooted in his clothes. The 
idea is magnificently difficuit; an extreme technical cunning 
is required to carry it through, and one is hardly surprised that 
Miss Dane loses sight of her problem. In no time at all 
White Ben has thoughts, recollections, tricks of speech which 
have nothing to do with his clothes. He becomes an English 
Hitler—the fa!l of the Nelson Column takes the place of the 
Reichstag fire, and there is a June 30th purge. The book is 
neither quite fantasy nor quite satire—Miss Dane tricks herself 
into irrelevant sympathies, and as a narrative of revolution the 
world it describes is curiously empty—half a dozen characters 
and no pressure from the mob outside. The style is rather 
over-dressed for its subject—so many irrelevant dawns and 
sunsets, and jewels five lines long. A dead Ophelia may wear 
flowers, but they look a litt!e vulgar on a Roehm. 


GRAHAM GREENE. 
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total annual expenditure, and help is urgently needed to meet the | 
heavy additiona! cost of expansion. | 


Legacies, Subscriptions, and Donations are earnestly solicited, and 
should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, c/o Royal College of 
Surgeons of ean Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 
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No. 83 Socks, Medium 





No. 72 Socks, Lighter 
weight. 

Also 6 & 3 rib fashioned socks. 
Darcuna Underwear in 3 
weights. 

St. Wolstan Wool in Under- 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK Eo 


LIMITED 
| Golf Hose, etc. 


Incorporated in am. Established 1880. Penn whe tr gure 
| booklet to Dept. 


a TWO STEEPLES LTD. 


| 
| 
| 
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Subscribed and Paid-up Capital - Yen 100,000,000 UREEREEA Sateen 
Reserve Fund - - - - » 139,650,000 } 
en 
Head Office - YOKOHAMA. — 
(#3 
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BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL Fert 
PARTS OF THE WORLD. int 
a 


London Office: 
7, BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2. H. KANO, London Manager. 
































1 Pp = INSURANCE COMPANY 
Safety and Peace WHICH BELONGS TO 
are assured at the ITS POLICYHOLDERS ! 


FI k EK ARMS HOTEL | In other words a Mutual Office without shareholders to absorb 
| any part of the profits, or any obligations except to its assured 





ge raemar members. The United Kingdom Provident Institution is such a 
7 : as tlly iailt il f Roval Company. It is one of the largest and most successful British 
Situated amidst the hil's and glens of Roya Mutual Life Offices. Funds over £26,000,000, all belonging to 


Deeside, but only a short motor run from 
Ballater Station, the serenity and calm form 
an ideal retreat for old and young. The 
bracing air, freedom from risk and worry, 
make the Fife Arms Hotel, Braemar, the 
ideal war-time residence. Book now while | 
accommodation is available. 


the policyholders. 
Economical Management. Favourable Bonuses, 
Every form of life assurance, including 


THE FAMILY MAN'S POLICY providing 
R. U. SHAND. Manager a Guaranteed Income for Dependents: 


HOUSE PURCHASE SCHEME: No Survey 
Fee or Legal Expenses for Mortgage. 


ae 
Birth 5/. CHILD’S OPTIONAL POLICY with 
Educational Option: 
U.K. Post 4d. 


Cc on t rO ] DEATH DUTY POLICY. 


LIFE ASSURANCE from £100 to £2,500 
To o d a WITHOUT MEDICAL EXAMINATION for 
ages up to 50. 


i Assurance by MONTHLY PAYMENTS of 
By Marie Stopes Somnee Oy 


Illustrated : pocket size. : ’ Polite 
Other Standard [Works by the same Author: | Send for “ Concise Catalogue of Life Assurances Possibilities " 


“MARRIED LOVE” - = =  =*= = = = 6/* | giving all necessary information. 
U.K. post 4d. | 


“ENDURING PASSION” — - no * UK pos | UNITED KINGDOM 


(Continuation of “ Married Love 


: ‘Miia re a 7 ; ; ; U. K _ pst 64. | _PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


“CONTRACEPTION” - ° : - - = 15/- 


*Phone: BRAEMAR 214 





Its Theory, History and Practice (Illustrated) U .K. post 9d. | | Head Office : 196 Strand, London, W.C.2. 
At ail Booksellers or direct by post (Foreign & Colonial Postage extra) from | ’ : ; “ 
The Secretary, 106, WHITFIELD ST., W.1. | Sir Ernest J. P. Benn, Bt., Chairman and Managing Director. 
| 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


WuiLe the stock markets are still partially frozen, invest- 
ment values are still in the melting pot. Nobody could have 
expected that the complicated mechanism of City markets 
could function other than haltingly until an adjustment 
period of at least a few weeks had passed, nor was it reason- 
able to suppose that anything like a rational appraisal of 
investment prospects would be practicable just yet. We 
must be thankful that the transition to a war-time basis 
has been effected with so relatively little dislocation, and 
that, as a body, investors have met a most unpleasant situa- 
tion in a wholly commendable spirit of calm. 

Of course, there are murmurings. In their highly 
regulated form markets are bound to involve hardships and 
anomalies which create discontent until they are smoothed 
out. A City which has known freedom for so long, and, 
on the whole, used it constructively, cannot be run like a 
collection of Government departments without chafing. I 
feel, however, that on a necessarily restricted basis, the 
machinery of markets will be able to tick over before long, 
and that is as much as can reasonably be expected in war 
conditions. 

* * * * 


MINIMUM PRICE PROBLEMS 


This week has witnessed another sharp fall in home 
industrial equities, bank and insurance shares, and gold 
shares. When average yields on leading home industrials 
have risen from about 5} to over 6 per cent. one begins to 
wonder whether the adjustment to new earnings conditions 
has not been largely completed. I think it probably has, 
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Tobacco comes from 
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better brand than 
the ‘Three CaStles’”’ 


W. M. Thackeray, “ THE VIRGINIANS” 
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even allowing for such increases in costs as the insurance of 
stocks, A.R.P. expenditure, &c., and such other inroads on 
net distributable earnings as result from higher taxation, 
increases in general production costs, and reduced sales. 
One of the reasons why home industrials have fallen so 
precipitately is, of course, that the gilt-edged market has 
been virtually frozen up. Thus, any selling for liquidity 
purposes has had to be carried through in the more market- 
able industrial shares, and prices have given way. Hence 
the widespread agitation that the minimum prices for 
gilt-edged should be reduced so as to thaw this important 
section of the Stock Exchange, which normally takes the 
brunt of liquidity selling. 

I appreciate the force of this contention, but am not yet 
convinced that the authorities are wrong in holding their 
hand. After all, there are two major factors in the interest 
rate equation which cannot yet be assessed. One is the level 
of Bank Rate, the other the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
plan for taxation and borrowing. Only when we know 
more about these factors will it be possible to take any 
worth-while view of gilt-edged prices. In the meantime, I 
must record my feeling that despite the huge expenditure, 
both present and prospective, with which the country is 
faced, there need not be any really serious inflation such 
as would necessitate a sharp rise in interest rates. My 
advice to gilt-edged holders and investors in sound fixed 
interest stocks generally is to sit tight. Both directly, 
through regulation of the principal commodity markets, and, 
indirectly, through the manipulation of currency and credit, 
the authorities have the power to prevent any runaway rise 
in prices. They have enough lessons from Continental ex- 
perience to compel them to use their powers vigorously in 
the interests of stability. 

* * * * 
TIN QUOTA AT 100 PER CENT. 

Tin, the last of the metals to be brought within the scheme 
of maximum prices, was fixed on Monday at a maximum of 
£230 a ton. This does not involve any change in price. For 
some months the buffer pool has been a seller at £230 and, 
in consequence, that has been the effective basis. It is still 
effective. Sellers can be found at or just under £230, and 
business ts being done. What the maximum price implies 
is that if the pool should cease to supply the market and no 
other sellers should appear business would be brought to a 
standstill. The pool is thus relieved of its obligation to 
supply the market and is encouraged to conserve its stock. 

At the same time the quota has been raised again, this 
time to 100 per cent. Since the outbreak of war the pro- 
duction quota has been raised in three stages from 45 per 
cent. of standard to 100 per cent. of standard, though the 
increase to 100 per cent. has so far been applied only to the 
current July-September quarter. With a quota of 100 per 
cent the world’s production is fixed nominally at the rate of 
200,000 tons per annum, which will perhaps not be fully 
and immediately effective since some tin-producing countries 
will not be able to attain that level of activity without careful 
preparation. But the most important tin-producing areas, 
Malaya and the Dutch East Indies, can do so almost imme- 
diately with the help of existing ore stocks. 

The strategy here is obvious: it is to create immediately a 
considerable additional reserve of tin. War-time consump- 
tion is high, but it is not necessarily as high as 100 per cent. 
of standard tonnages. With an extra cushion of supplies 
in hand, the situation can be judged later in the light of 
experience. Obviously, the earnings prospects of tin mining 
companies are quite promising. Perak River Hydro Electric, 
whose future depends on the volume of output, is also well 
placed in current conditions. The {1 ordinaries, at 16s., 
are a good lock-up speculation. 
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RAILWAY PUZZLE 

It is understandable but none the less disturbing for stock- 
holders that the market in home railway securities has 
virtually dried up. The reason, apart from the general 
inhibitions which make all dealings a matter of negotiation, 
is that we are still without any information about the finan- 
cial arrangements under which the Government has assumed 
control. Details of the agreement are being worked out, 
but it is doubtful whether it will be practicable to disclose 
them for some weeks. Meantime, the market and investors 
can only guess at the likely position for stockholders. The 
calculation I like best is that worked out by a leading firm 
of jobbers. It assumes that the companies will be allowed 
the average net revenue for the three years 1936-38, which, 
although it is frankly a guess, seems to me a reasonable one. 

Here are the results. For L.M.S. both the first prefer- 
ence and the 1923 preference would get their full 4 per 
cent. and there would be nearly } per cent. for the ordin- 
ary. L.N.E.R. would show the first preference and redeem- 
able preference dividends nearly covered; Great Western 
just over 2} per cent. on the ordinary; while on Southern 
the figure would allow the full 5 per cent. on the preferred 
and } per cent. on the deferred. This set of estimates must, 
of course, be treated with great reserve, but it helps to get 
the position into some sort of perspective. If it is reasonably 
near to the mark,, stockholders would obviously be ill-advised 
to sell such holdings as L.M.S. preferences, Great Western 
ordinaries, L.N.E.R. preferences or Southern preferred or 
deferred at current prices. The indicated yields range 
between 7 and I0 per cent., 
indeed on stocks whose dividends were virtually guaranteed 
“ for the duration ” by the Government. I shall be surprised 
if current prices do not prove to be too low when the terms 
of the Government’s control plan are made known. 

Custos. 


THE BANK OF “AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter. 1835.) 


Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 
West End Office: 17, Northumberland Avenue, fe 
Paid up Capital R . ° aso £4 500,00 10 
Reserve Fund oo £2,475,0' 
Currency Reserve . £2,.000,0 00 
Reserve Liability of P roprietors under the Charter £4,500 .000 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world 
Deposits for fixed periods received 
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A.B. assured his life with the 
“Old Equitable” in 1863 for 
£500 payable with profits at 
death. When he died in 1939 
the Society paid £2,537, or 
over 5 times the sum assured. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 
Founded 1762 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No commission 














7 RESERVE TOBACCO 


Subtly blended from seven specially selected 
varieties of choice tobaccos with no single flavour 
predominating, 7 Reserve is a mixture of which 


Rattray’s are justly proud. Rich, ripe, matured— 
it has been aptly described as the constant smoker’s 


inseparable eee 

tai ainable 
Price—23/4 per Ib., 
post paid. Send 5/10 
for sample 3 lb. tin 
post free. Export 24/- 
per 2 Ibs. plus postage. 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD 
SECOND SERIES—No. 29 


[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender of the first correct 
solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes should be marked 
“ Crossword Puzzle,” and should be received not later than first post on Wednesday. No 
envelopes will be opened before noon on Wednesday. Solutions should be on the form 
appearing below. The name of the winner will be published in our next issue. Envelopes 
ontaining solutions must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are surcharged 
on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.} 




















ACROSS 


1. No hearts are thus associ- 
ated with furniture (8). 

5. Iago made him drunk (6). 

g. It brings the clergyman to 


6. Most of the land in the 
upper room is water (8). 

7. Associated with barbers and 
carpenters (8). 

8. Musical advance (8). 


account (8). 13. I shed Damon from this 
10. Beware about the French (10). 
(6). 15. Counter-attraction of a 
{ " -) ) 
11. Mrs. John Dory, perhaps sort (2 words) (8). , 
(8). i 16. Arthur’s seat, but not in 


Edinburgh (8). 


12. Is in this month (6). : , ' ‘ 
17. Oil rages in this (®. 


14. Not exactly a spade guinea 


(10). 19. Walk (6). 
18. But he isn’t the best man 20. Things that have been this 
(10). produce 7 (6). 
22. Sunburn on a rodent (6). . The Cave of Adullam was 
23. This age is said to have an early one (6). 


passed (8). 

and ministers 
grace, defend us! ” (6). 

. Meredith’s lethal doctor (8). 

. He’s 145 feet overhead (6). 

. An extra (8). 


SOLUTION TO 


of CROSSWORD No. 28 








DOWN 
1. Brass-hats’ county? (6). 
2. “ Those write because all 








write, and so have still 
for writing, and for writing 
ill” (6). 

3. Hopeless to be armed with 
these today (6). 

4. How is Sodor made? (three 
words) (10). 








SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 
The winner of Crossword No. 28 is Mrs. E. Playfair, New 
Copse, Wootton Bridge, Isle of Wight. 
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The Greatest Film of our Time 
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An Unforgettable Experience. 
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COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


ONDON COLLEGE OF SECRETARIES 
4 Under Distinguished ye mage 
Complete and practical training for ucated girls and 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SE RETARIES to 
Professional Men r Business Men 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION 
A suitabie position found for every qualified student 


Politicians 


Special attention given to foreign shorthand. 
Shorter courses un any secretaria! subjects 
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IF ALT THOSE who have laid in 
food and candles and equipment 
against the emergeneyv which ts now 
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supply of books is as essential as any 
material sustenance, we shall, as a 
nation, have taken a= great. step 
forward towards winning this “ war 
of nerves.” 
IN TIMES SUCH as these, the 
f work of the National Book Council 
in promoting the wider and more 
discriminating use of books requires, 
more than ever, the support of those 
who are already secure in the know 
ledge and wisdom, the relaxation and 
consolation which books provide. 
ISSUED BY THI 
NATIONAL BOOK COUNCIL 
FOUNDED IN 19 
Patron 
H.R. THE DUKE OF KENT, K.G 
President: JOHN MASEFIELD, O.M 
Membership open to all 
write for particulars 
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> Mr. A-hley Courtenay, who has per- 

> sonal knowledge of Hotels and Guest ‘ 

> Houses throughout the country, has 4 
placed his services at the disposal of 

d THe Serersron for the benefit of 4 

> readers who may require personal 4 
advic ‘ on whe re to reside in Case of 

> emergency. 4 

> In this respect much help can be q 

7 obtained = from — his “Lets Halt 4 

> Awhile volumes 4 

> Vol. [, Kent, Surrey, Sussex 1939. 4 
1940 Edition. 200) pages Vol. TL, 4 

> Devon, Cornwall, Somerset 2a 

¥ Iidition published 19358. 190) pages 4 

r Vol. TEL, Hants, Dorset, Wilts, Isle of 4 
Wight I-t Edition published 1939, 

> 112 page 4 

, Price 153 each (Post free) > 
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at The Spectator Limited, 99 Cower 
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HOTEL AND ROARDING TOUSES 


Pg te be ~ pe Dawlish and Newquay 
Iwo beautifull tuated. « ' nmended Ce ' 
Houses Reasonal rr Ie ne iit 
ie hur Hrcere ba i la h 
poe Hest THE ALISON HOTTEST Melville 
o ea mt lone Metlorest’” Pdinbur Del.41290% 
ONDO? Pxtremely miortable quarters offered 
| 4 to peopl lesiring to remain Attracti room 
deepsleep beds. het and cold wat good king 
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air rand helter t mine hee S minutes Notting 
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Place. W Rayswater 0249 
PULTENE  ¥ HoTrEHI BRA TH, 
in the present national emergency the Pulteney Hortet, 
Bath, with other has heen teken over by FIM. Crovern 
ment The proprietors, Messer Pv and W sackman, 
desire to acknowledge gratefully th infaiing upport 
received from their numerous patrons during the past 
sixty years They look forward to the resumption of 
these old conditions in happier future days. Visitors 
will be welcomed at the Lansdown Grove Hotel, Bath 
| PEPRESH YOURSELVES English Country. 
\ 
Ask for descriptive list (4d. post free f 180 INNS 
and HOTELS managed by the 
PREOVLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUS 
ASSOCIATION, LUD 
ROHL A. Lap. St. Grorge's H 193 Regent 
Street, Wut 
\ "ARWICK CLUB,LTD., 21St.George'sSq..S.W.t 
Room and breakfast 5s., one night only $s. 6d. 
© 30s. weekly, with dinner 6s. 6d. night or 358. to 
2 ens, weekly.- Vict. 7289 


RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


BELFAST.— GRAND CENTRAL, 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA. GRANVILLE 
BOURNEMOL TH (Sandbanks HAVEN. 
BOXHILL (Dorking, Surrey BURFORD BRIDGE 
HOTEL. 

BRODICK.— DOUGLAS. 

CAMBRIDGE —UNIVERSITY ARMS 

CAPEL CURIG \N. Wales BRYN-TYRCH, 
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